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The Soft Hearted Ghost 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
EGBERT 
FATHER 
MorTHER 


Tue Guost FAMILY 


PIERRETTE 

GYPSY 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

Britt TEMPLETON 

Mr. Sruas P. Static 

MASQUERADERS 

Settinc: The living room of a re- 
spectable ghost family. The time is 
Hallowe'en. 

At Rise: The head of the house, dressed 
in a long, white robe, and all the trap- 
pings of a real ghost, is pacing the 
floor. His wife is nervously trying to 
read a magazine, but is distracted by 
her husband. 

Wire: I do wish you would sit down, 
dear, and try. to control yourself. 
Here, read this article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. It’s really won- 


derful, a firsthand account of a 
goblin raid. 

FaTuHER: I'll read it later. Right now I 
can’t do a thing till that nincompoop 
boy of ours comes home. 

Wire: Well, don’t worry. 
along any minute now. 

FaTHER: He’d better! And I’m warn- 
ing you that if that young whipper- 
snapper has nothing to report from 
this trip, I’m through with him. [’ll 
not have a piece of milk toast for a 
son and be the laughing stock of the 
whole graveyard. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, don’t be so hard on 
the poor boy. After all, he hasn’t 
had much experience in these things. 

Fatuer: Not had much experience! 
Of course he hasn’t. He’s had none 
whatever. And that’s just what 
makes me so infernally mad at him. 
He refuses to take advantage of any 
opportunity that comes his way. He 
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won’t start out for himself. Why, 
when I was his age, I had already 
frightened the Countess de Verne 
into a spasm, and had terrorized an 
entire village so that no one dared 
show his face in the street after dark. 
Wire: I know, dear, but you were un- 
usual, and you always seemed to 
have a natural gift for horrible 
things. 

FaTHER: And what about yourself? 
Didn’t you panic an entire neighbor- 
hood in the disguise of the headless 
witch and the phantom lady? You 
have amazing talents, my dear, and 
I cannot understand why Egbert is 
such a complete flop when he has 
such horrible examples right here in 
his own home. 

Wire: It’s just that the poor dear boy 
is so tender-hearted, he can’t bear to 
see anyone frightened. 

Fatuer: And what kind of spirit is 
that? No self respecting ghost or 
goblin would ever admit such a feel- 
ing. I’ve taught that boy every 
trick I know. He can turn himself 
into an absolute facsimile of the 
Phantom of the Opera; he can laugh 
exactly like the Shadow. He can 
disconnect his ankle and wrist bones 
and drop off his hands and feet as 
cleverly asa contortionist. He knows 
every trick of gibbering and grim- 
acing. He really almost gave me a 
scare one time when we were coming 
home from Vampire Inn, just by 
assuming the shape of a drowned 
man and twining seaweed around my 
neck. Of course, it was all in fun, but 
it was an act that would make him 
famous if he would only apply it to 
business. 








Wire: Oh, I know Egbert has great 
talent and ability once he finds him- 
self, but you’ll just have to give him 
a little more time to get over being 
so soft-hearted. 

FaTHerR: Time! He’s had all the time 
in the world . . . And I am deter- 
mined to disinherit him unless he 
has something to show for this 
night’s work. 

Wire: Oh, Henry . . . you couldn’t be 
so cruel. 

FaTHER: You just wait and see. I’ll 
show him he can’t disgrace the 
family by any more of this shilly- 
shallying. Unless he frightens some- 
one out of his wits tonight, he’s no 
son of mine. 

Wire (Starting to cry): I don’t see how 
you can be so heartless. Isn’t it 
enough that Egbert is a good, hon- 
est, well-meaning ghost? He’s never 
given us a minute’s trouble except 
for this one weakness. Why are you 
so determined that he must frighten 
people? 

FaTHER: Because that’s the whole 
point of being a ghost. Unless you 
can scare people to death, or at least 
into hysterics, there’s no reason for 
your existence. Tonight is Hal- 
lowe’en, just the time of year when 
mortals are most susceptible to 
“Ghosties and ghoulies and things 
that go bump in the night.” Now, I 
say if Egbert can’t work up a suc- 
cessful case of hysteria tonight, he’s 
not worth his salt, and I’m through 
with him. That’s positively my last 
word on the subject. 

Wire (Moaning): If only you’d let me 
go along with him. Maybe I could 
give the poor boy confidence. I 
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could wear my skeleton costume with 
clanking chain necklace and bracelet, 
and loom up behind him just at the 
critical moment. That way, he 
wouldn’t lose his nerve so quickly. 

FaTHER: Nothing doing! Egbert must 
be strictly on his own. Sh! He’s 
coming. Not a word to him about 
my decision. (Assumes a command- 
ing attitude with crossed arms as he 
waits for EGBERT’s entrance.) 

Wire (At entrance): Good evening, son. 

EGBert: Hello, Mother. Hello, Dad. 

FarTHer: Ah, er, good evening! How’s 
the weather? 

EcBeErt: Fine. It’s a wonderful night. 
The wind is howling in the trees and 
it’s pitch dark. No sign of a moon. 

FaTHeR: Wonderful! I only hope it 
lasts so we have a real spooky 
Hallowe’en. Did you meet any 
people, humans, I mean, on the way 
home? 

EcsBert: There were a few children 
down by the Old Mill. 

FaTHER: Children, eh? Out by them- 
selves this time of night? And by 
the Old Mill too; they would be 
easily frightened, especially tonight. 
Did you scare them out of a year’s 
growth? 

EGBert: Well, no, er — that is . . . not 
exactly. You see, they were just 
little children. 

FaTHER: They scare most easily. 

EcBert: But that’s just it. I couldn’t 
bear to frighten them. In fact I had 
to make myself invisible and stay 
close to the side of the building until 
they had gone safely past. 

Wire: Didn’t you even give a few 


moans and groans just to startle 
them a bit? 


Eesert: Oh, no. Children are terrified 
of moans and groans. They wouldn’t 
have slept a wink all night. 

FatHer: Nonsense! What difference 
would it make if they didn’t sleep 
the rest of their natural lives? Might 
have made you famous. Well, let- 
ting the children escape was bad 
enough but perhaps you really went 
to work on some of the grown people. 
You surely met someone else besides 
children on your walk. 

Easert: Oh, yes . . . There was a young 
girl standing at the cross roads . . 
right where the old prison used to be. 

Wire: Now young girls are very, very 
easily frightened. They’ll yell bloody 
murder if you just reach out a bony 
hand and tickle the back of their 
neck. 

Fatuer: Right you are. And what 
amazing good luck to find one right 
near the old prison. If I remember 
correctly that’s just where the gal- 
lows used to stand. It would have 
been a simple matter for you to have 
appeared to her as the ghost of a 
headless murderer . . . or better yet 
. . « you could have done your old 
trick of hanging by the neck from the 
branch of a tree. That would have 
probably driven her out of her senses. 
Did you think of that, my son? 

Ecpert: Well, as a matter of fact, I 
did think of it . . . but she was such a 
young girl, sort of timid and she 
was all alone...so... well.... It 
just didn’t seem quite fair. 

Fatuer: Fair! What kind of talk is 
that? What does being fair have to 
do with your business of frightening 
people? I might as well tell you here 
and now, Egbert. I am fed up with 








you. Unless you can tell me of one 
genuine case of the jitters that you 
have brought about this night .. . 
you can get out of this house and 
never darken my door again. But 
come surely you met other 
people. 

Wire: Oh, my poor, poor boy. Can’t 
you tell us of a single solitary soul 
you have scared or startled or 
frightened? 

EaBert: I’m afraid not. I guess I just 
don’t have the right stuff in me. I 
don’t know why it is . . . but the 
minute I get all set to scare someone, 
I just sort of freeze up and lose my 
nerve. 

Fatuer: A coward! That’s what you 
are. Nothing but a lily livered 
coward. 

Wire: Henry! What a thing to say 
about your own son! 

Fatuer: He’s no longer any son of 
mine. From this night forth he can 
shift for himself. I’m through with 
him. Get out of my house. 

Ecsert: But Father, where would I 
go? 

FATHER: It’s no concern of mine. From 
now on you can support yourself in 
any way that you see fit. You have 
disgraced this family long enough. 
You come from a long line of success- 
ful ghosts, spirits, phantoms and 
zombies. You have a family heritage 
that is unrivaled in the spirit world. 
You alone have failed ta live up to it. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, please . . . for my 
sake .. . give him one more chance. 
Please. I beseech you. 

EcsBert: It’s no use, Mother. I can 
see his mind is made up. 

FaTHER: Get out before I really lose 


my temper and turn you into a 
Japanese beetle. 

Eqpert: But wait, Father! Surely 
you'll give me till the stroke of mid- 
night to see what I can do. After all, 
the evening is still young. The streets 
will be filled with Hallowe’en merry- 
makers. Maybe... now remember, 
I promise nothing, but it might just 
happen that the spirit of this night 
will help me and that I might be 
able to pull it off. How about it. 
Dad? Will you give me a few more 
hours? 

FaTHER: A few more hours? After all, 
you’ve had years and years . . . and 
you’ve never done the slightest 
thing to justify our faith in you. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, maybe his luck will 
change. Perhaps he could just give 
someone a teeny weeny scare . 
just to give him confidence. 

FaTHER: I won’t settle for a teeny 
weeny scare. Nothing less than a 
faint or hysterics will satisfy me. 
Well, son, I’ll give you a last chance 
... But mind you .. . if you have not 
made a human being scream or faint 
or throw a fit by midnight, your 
name will never be mentioned in this 
house again. 

EcsBertT: Oh, thanks, Dad. You're 
the best father a ghost ever had. I’ll 
try to make you proud of me. 

Wire: I'll be thinking of you every 
minute, Egbert. Remember, if all 
else fails, you can always effect a 
good scare with a few well chosen 
moans ... work up to a crescendo 
and wind up with a demoniacal 
shriek. 

Eapert: I'll try, Mother. 

FaTHer: As a final word of advice, I 
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would suggest that you try to haunt 
the young people. They are most 
susceptible to ghostly pranks. If I 
were in your place I’d scout around 
till I found a gathering of young 
people, a Hallowe’en party would be 
the ideal place, and then I’d really 
do my stuff. 

EGBeErt: I'll do my best. 

FatHEeR: I’m sure you will, my boy, 
and now good-night. 

Morner: And good luck to you. 
(Exit EGBERT.) 

FATHER: Quick, mother! We'll make 
ourselves invisible and follow him. 
We'll see for ourselves what he does. 

Mortuer: Oh, please, Henry, won’t 
you let me help him the least bit? 

Fatuer: Not the slightest bit. He’s 
on his own. Come on, we must 
hurry. 


CURTAIN 


Scene II 

SeTTine: The gymnasium of Sheridan 
High School. 

At Rise: A Hallowe'en party is in 
progress. As the curtain opens the 
Masqueraders are seated in a circle 
around a gypsy fortune teller who is 
reading palms. 

Grr: Read mine next, please, gypsy. 
I want to know if I am going to 
marry a Marine or a Coast Guard. 

Gypsy: Neither one, my child. You 
are going to be an old maid with a 
poll parrot and three cats. (General 
laugh.) 

Gir: I don’t believe a word of it: | 
think you are a horrible fortune 
teller. 

Gypsy: In that case there will be no 


more fortunes. I was ready to quit 
anyhow and besides, the mystic hour 
of midnight is approaching. Time 
for us to go on our spook hunt 
through the building. 

GIRL: A spook hunt? 

SEVERAL Girus: Ooh! I’m afraid. 

Gypsy: Come on, all of you, line up. 
I'll lead the way. Piano player, get 
set and give out with some of that 
melancholy jive. (The Funeral 
March is played.) Hold tight to the 
hand of the person ahead of you; and 
if any long arms reach out to grab 
you in the dark, you'll be com- 
paratively safe. (Shrieks of dismay.) 
Remember, no matter what hap- 
pens, don’t let go of hands. (As the 
music plays, the long line of mas- 
queraders marches slowly off the stage. 
As the line reaches the exit, the last 
girl drops out and lingers behind. 
She is wearing a black and white 
clown suit.) 

PreERRETTE (As the line moves off with- 
out her): i told Bill I’d wait for him 
right here in the gym. It’s nearly 
midnight and he hasn’t come. I 
wonder what could have happened 
to him. Oh, dear! I bet two cents 
he’s gone to Mary Ellen Martin’s 
party instead of coming here to our 
school masquerade. If he doesn’t 
show up I’m through with him for 
good. (EaBert makes his entrance. 
As he enters, PreRRETTE has her back 
to him and he draws himself up to 
his full height, arms raised as if to 
grab her, but as he stealthily ap- 
proaches, she opens her vanity case to 
powder her nose and sees him in the 
mirror.) Oh, no you don’t smarty! 
What do you think you're doing, 
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trying to scare me just because 
you're dressed up in your mother’s 
nightgown and a sheet! I’d know 
you anywhere. 

Ecpert (Speaking this line and the 
others in a deep, sepulchral tone): 
And who do you think I am, my 
pretty maid? 

PreRRETTE: Don’t ‘Pretty maid’ me! 
I’m good and sore at you, Bill 
Templeton. The others have all 
gone on a ghost. hunt and here I am, 
waiting for you, like a goon. 

Ecpert: A ghost hunt! They don’t 
need to go hunting to find a real 
spirit, not when I am here. 

PIERRETTE: Stop talking nonsense and 
tell me where you have been all this 
time. 

EGBERT: I’ve been walking for hours in 
the realms of the dead. 

PIERRETTE: Phooey! 

KGpertT: You talk as if you don’t be- 
lieve I am a real ghost. 

PIERRETTE: What do you take me for? 
A moron? That isn’t even a very 
good disguise. Anybody would know 
you. 

EGBERT: Don't you feel chilly as | 
approach you? Can’t you feel the 
atmosphere of the grave when I 
touch you? (Reaches out to touch 
her arm.) 

PrERRETTE: Don’t 
Templeton. You're just trying to 
get my mind off the main question 
which is why you are so late to this 
party. 

EcBert: I am not late. I have until 
the stroke of midnight to turn you 
blue with fright. 

PreRRETTE: I'll turn you black and 
blue if you don’t stop this silly 


touch me, Bill 


chatter and give me some logical ex- 
planation of your behavior. 

Ecpert: A spirit has no logical ex- 
planations. 

PrerretTTe: O.K. I’m through. If you 
can’t talk like a human being, get out 
of here. 

EGBERT: How can I talk like a human 
being when I’m a ghost? 

PIERRETTE: You're only a ghost in that 
mask. Take it off. 

EGsBert: Take what off? 

PIERRETTE: That false face you're 
wearing, stupid. 

EGBERT: I wear no face but my own. 
Oh dear; why can’t I make you un- 
derstand? Why can’t I frighten you? 

PIERRETTE: You could never frighten 
me, Bill Templeton, You're a bigger 
fraidy cat than I ever was. 

EGBertT: Alas, you speak the truth. 
Oh, dear, 
chance. 

PreRRETTE: Honestly, Bill, | think you 
must have a fever. Let me feel your 
head. 

EGBERT: One touch of my brow and 
you'll find my forehead is as cold 
and damp as the tomb. 

PrERRETTE: Mildew on the brain, 
that’s what you have. I always 
said you were a drip. 

Ecpert: That settles it. I will not 
stay here to be insulted. I’ll vanish 
in a blue flame. 

PreRRETTE: You'll do nothing of the 
sort. You'll stay right here and do 
the number we promised the kids. 
Why do you think I’ve been waiting 
for you all this time? I suppose you 
thought it was because you are just 
naturally so irresistible. Well, it’s 
nothing of the sort. It’s only that I 
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believe in sticking to our promises. 
We signed up for this floor show act 
a week ago and that means we’re 
going through with it. So you can 
just give out with one of those croon- 
ing specialties. 

EGBerT: You talk like a mad woman. 

PIERRETTE: I am a mad woman, mad 
at you, and as soon as our act is over 
’'m going home. (Talking and 
laughing off stage as masqueraders 
return.) Here comes the gang, so 
let’s get set over here at the piano. 
(The party guests return to stage with 
much laughter. The Gypsy is still in 
the lead. Ecpert and PrerRettTe 
move over to piano at one side of 
stage.) 

Gypsy: Now, remember, you’ve taken 
an oath never to tell what we found 
on our ghost hunt. Cross your 
hearts and hope to die. And now, 
fellow masqueraders, we’re going to 
turn our party over to our master of 
ceremonies and let him introduce 
our floor show. Let’s give our M.C. 
a great big hand. (A tall boy wearing 
a long tailed coat, high silk hat and a 
pair of gym shorts moves forward.) 

Master oF Ceremontes: Since this is 
to be a floor show in the literal sense 
of the word, let’s all sit down on the 
floor. No pushing or shoving. The 
best seats in the house are yours for 
the taking. Just flop down any- 
where and get set for the big event 
of the evening. (Jo Stace Hanns) 
Now if one of you gents will just 
bring the old microphone forward, 
we'll have the thrill of a lifetime. 
(Boys bring microphone to center of 
stage.) And now before we unmask 
and reveal ourselves to each other 


in our true colors, the management 
wishes to present the most sensa- 
tional of all entertainers, that super- 
colossal heartbreaker, that inimit- 
able moaner and groaner and crooner 
of tunes and croons, Bill Templeton, 
the voice of Sheridan High. (There 
is loud applause. EGBrert is shoved 
into the spotlight at the microphone. 
PIERRETTE at the piano gives a few 
opening chords, EGBERT steps to the 
mike and begins an_ exaggerated 
crooning number. As he gets under 
way with his song, his MoTHER and 
FATHER enter and stand at one side, 
interested by-standers. As EGBERT 
approaches the climax of his crooning, 
the girls in the stage audience start to 
make “Sinatra” noises and swoon 
with delight.) 

Grrus (In audience on stage): Ooooooh! 
He’s divine! He’s wonderful! He’s 
making me swoon. I feel faint. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Atta boy, 
Bill. Atta boy! Slay ’em. You’re 
knockin’ ’em cold. 

Moruer: Look, look, Henry! Already 
some of the girls are fainting. 

FatTHeR: He’s a natural. A chip off 
the old block. 

MorueEr: I told you all he needed was 
a little confidence. 

FatHEer: That caterwauling is enough 
to send the whole crowd into 
hysterics. 

Moruer: He’s better than any wailing 


banshee I ever heard. (As EGBrrtT~ 


finishes his “‘number,” the Master 
or CEREMONIES leads in applause.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: How about a 
great big hand for the voice of 
Sheridan High . . . good old Bill 
Templeton! 
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TEMPLETON (Entering): Who’s taking 
my name and my fame in vain? 
Who’s the guy in the winding sheet? 
(Striding up to Eapert) Say, who 
are you, wise guy? And what’s the 

I stole it 
from Sinatra in the first place and I 
have a right to it. Speak up. ((Grab- 
bing him by the Sheet.) Who are you? 

GRERT (Giving a wild laugh in imita- 
tion of “The Shadow’): Ha! Ha! Ha! 
I am the Ghost of Egbert, Edwin, 
idison Engleheart, the third. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! (There are wild peels of 
laughter, the lights black out and noth- 


idea of stealing my act? 


ing is heard but the screams of the 

When 
the lights go on, the stage is empty 
except for the original Guost F aMILy.) 

FATHER: Congratulations, my 
You really pulled it off in fine style. 
Those kids won’t stop running and 
screaming for an hour. 

MoruHer: It was magnificent, son, 
simply magnificent! I never knew 
you had such a blood curdling voice. 

FaTuer: At last we can hold our heads 
up with the best of them. From now 
on, you can haunt the finest families 
in two continents. (A 
enters. He is 
clothes.) 

STRANGER: Just a moment, sir. You'll 
pardon me for interrupting you, but 
I have a proposition to make to this 
young man. My card, Sir. (Hands 


terror stricken masqueraders. 


boy! 


stranger 


wearing ordinary 


card to EGBErT who reads it aloud.) 

Ecpert: Silas P. Static, Program 
Director of the Allied Broadcasting 
Company. 

STRANGER: As you see, I am scouting 
for radio talent and I believe this 
young man has a great future. I 
can make him a star of the airways. 

FaTHER: Not with my consent. That 
boy was born to haunt people and 
haunt people he shall. 

Mortuer: Sh, Henry. Listen to what 
the man has to say. 

STRANGER: But think for a moment, 
sir, what opportunities he’ll have on 
the radio. His voice will carry into 
millions of homes. 

Moruer: Think of it, Henry, millions 
of people shivering in the dark, 
hearing Egbert’s voice. What do 
you say, my boy? 

Ecsert: I think it’s a swell idea. 
After all, there’s not much future to 
ghosting, at least not on the old 
basis. And with the present scarcity 
of sheets, well . . . I’d just as soon be 
a ghost star as anything else. 

STRANGER: That settles it, my boy, 
come down to my office in the morn- 
ing and sign the contract . . . a thou- 
sand dollars a week and a double 
bonus every Hallowe’en. 

Moruer: You see, Henry, that’s what 
he gets for being a soft-hearted ghost. 


THE END 
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All This and Alan, Too 


by Joan Allred 


Characters 
CorKY 
MARGE 
BEetTrTy 
KAREN 
DIANE 
SetTinG: Double bedroom of a rather 
fashionable girls’ dormitory at Hayes 
University. 


Time: Late afternoon. 


AT Rise: At the window, in a somewhat 
posed attitude, sits Karen, languidly 
smoothing the back of her Greta Garbo 
bob with a silver hair brush. Across 
the bed lies Marar. Berry enters 
with a large bath towel wrapped about 
her and a shower cap on her head. 

Betty (Indignantly): That goon of a 
Cleone Davis has been in the shower 
now for an hour and twenty-six min- 
utes. It doesn’t make sense! No- 
body’s that dirty! 

Karen (Languidly): Maybe the gal’s 
drowned. 

Berry: Drowned, nothing. She’s tak- 
ing singing lessons and the shower 
room’s the only place she can reach 
her high notes. 

Marae: Oh, stop stewing, darling. We 
all have our troubles. Look at me! 
I just wish a dirty neck was all that 
stood between me and beauty. I’m 
scared to death I’ll eat something 
with a calorie in it before the dance 
tonight, and bust out the seams of 
my new red formal. 
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KAREN (Reaching for a_ chocolate): 
Really, Marge; you’re amusing. You 
think too much of food — that’s all. 
Maybe if you took up music — 
something cultural— you know — 
to take your mind off the more ma- 
terial things of life — (Murmurs) 
The inner essence . . . 

Berry (With a low, dramatic moan): 
Ah, Ninotchka — 

Marce: Shades of the prophets, gal, 
you're balmy. Here I slowly starve 
to death for weeks on pretzels and 
carrot juice, on purpose to get slim 
and streamlined for the dance to- 
night, and look at me! 

KarEN (Smoothly): That’s precisely 
what I mean, darling. 

Marae (Throws a pillow KarEn’s way): 
You and your Russian theatre and 
all the inner essences! Phooey! 
(Greedily) What’s that you’re eating? 

KarEN (Raising an eyebrow): Choco- 
late creams. Have one? 

MarcE: Don’t be silly. You know me 
and chocolate creams. I am on a 
diet. (Goes over and takes chocolate 
and regards it lovingly, then carries 
the whole box to the middle of the bed, 
where she sits with it on her knees. 
Betty is now cross-legged like a 
Hindu in the middle of the floor, paint- 
ing her toenails a brilliant red.) 

KarEN: My, how glamorous, darling. 
May I ask what brand that polish is? 

Berty: Oh, it’s Diane’s — a dollar a 
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bottle. “Scarlet Passion.” She got it 
to go with her turquoise blue suit. 

Karen (Helping herself to a flower, 
burying her it): Lovely. 
(Sighing) Ah, que j’ aime les belles 
fleures! Who sent these? Another of 
Lady Diane’s cavaliers? 

Betty: Darling, how do I know who 
sent them? It could be any one of 
twenty love-sick boobs. If you 
roomed with Miss Hedy Lamar 
Carroll the way I do, you’d give up 
trying to keep track of her beaux. 

ManrceE: Some people have everything. 
Here’s Diane with a _ millionaire 
papa—and all her clothes from 
Bergdorf-Goodman — and a Cadil- 
lac convertible coupe, and all the 
men in college ready to swoon with 
joy if she even looks in their direc- 
tion. Even Alan Mansfield! 

KareEN: Think of it. All this, and 
Alan, too — 

Betty: The good fairies certainly got 
in at her christening, all right. The 
old witch, or whoever she was, must 
have had fallen arches the day they 
gave out the gifts for Diane. 

Marce: What do you mean, fallen 
arches? I thought old witches flew. 

Betry: Oh, all right, then. A terrific 
hangover. I’m not particular. Any- 
how, she has some line. Just looks 
demure and helpless, and all the men 
for a mile around come swarming up. 

Karen: And now Alan Mansfield has 
asked her to the dance. 

Marce: Well, he’s one she had to work 

for! That’s something. (Dramati- 

cally) They can’t take that from me. 

She had to turn on every kilowatt of 

charm she’s got—and she’s not 

sure, yet, she’s got him dazzled. 


nose in 


Betty: Me-ow! 

Marce: Well, it’s true. This is the 
first time I’ve ever seen her get dewy- 
eyed over any man. 

KarEN: Who wouldn’t get dewy-eyed 
over Alan Mansfield? All last term, 
I slept with his picture under my 
pillow. You know, the one they 
published in the “Quill and Inkhorn.” 
(Hastily) Not that I ever made a 
play for him, myself. 

Marce: What! None of the good old 
essence, even for Alan? 

Karen: Oh, do shut up. 

Berry (Finishing her nails) : Stop fight- 
ing and I’ll show you Diane’s formal! 
She was planning to keep it secret 
till tonight, and then just lay you 
out — but she’ll never know the dif- 
ference. (She picks up her polish, 
stands it on the dresser, then, as wf 
about to unveil a monument, opens the 
closet door. They crowd around with 
awed exclamations.) 

Marce (In a whisper): Shades of 
Schiaparelli! Where'd it come from? 

Berry (Enjoying it): Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue or somewhere. (Displaying the 
lid of the box in which it had arrived.) 

KAREN: And white, at that. Appar- 
ently she’s planning to be Juliet, to- 
night or our chaste Diana, setting 
out to hunt the stag—and how! 
(She flings back her bangs. Leaps 
gracefully to one toe, and, drawing the 
string of an imaginary bow, lets fly an 
imaginary arrow. Giggles from the 
other girls.) 

Betty: Don’t be silly. You haven’t 
forgotten the Mansfield master- 
piece — that poem he wrote. 

KAREN: What masterpiece? 

poem? 


What 
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Betty: You know—the one that 
came out in The Scribe — all about a 
girl in a white dress. 

Marce: You remember — something 
about some skinny Winnie of a girl— 
“white in a mist” — “cool with 
silver’ — all that sort of blah. 

Karen: You’ve no soul, my child. 

Marce: If I had I’d sell it for that 
white dress, darn it. (Mournfully) 
It’s gory — that’s what it is, gory. 
Her with a layout like that, and Alan 
Mansfield, too— and me stepping 
out with Butch in my sixteen ninety- 
eight Alex Harker! 

Berry (Cocking an ear, finger on lips): 
Do these old ears deceive me, or was 
that the shower-room door opening? 
Quick, quick! My soap! And my 
Algerian mud! (She flies to the door. 
As she reaches it, there is the sound of 
another door being firmly shut, and 
the click of a latch. She turns back, 
despair in her voice.) I see it now, I 
was a fool to imagine that I should 
ever again see the inside of that dear 
old shower room. I know who played 
me that dirty, low-down trick. It 
was that Harris girl, the cat. She 
knows I’ve been waiting ages to get 
in. Well, if I die of pneumonia, re- 
mind me to haunt her. . . . Every- 
body in this dorm is going off to the 
dance tonight, I believe. 

Marce: Everybody? Really? 

KarEN: Well, everybody but Lennie, 
of course. She'll be home getting 
soulful over the law of diminishing 
returns or something. Can you 
imagine — on dance night! 

Marae: I can—Lennie. Lennie — 

and Jane Eyre — and maybe Elsie 

Dinsmore. 





Betty: If she wouldn’t be so darn 
bashful. It’s just plain silliness to go 
creeping around corners the way she 
does. Just about dies if anybody 
looks at her. 

Karen: You know, the other evening | 
came down with Diane and there 
was Lennie sitting all by herself in 
the living room. Just sitting. A 
couple of Sigs had asked if some of us 
wanted a ride. So Diane asked 
Lennie if she didn’t want to go along. 
Diane’s like that. Lennie looked at 
us and went pink as the flowers on 
that bedspread. Then she says, 
“Oh, no! Please — really — thank 
you, very much — I must do my 
trigonometry —’”’ Then she turned 
and ran up the stairs so fast you'd 
have thought the Board of Education 
was after her. Queer, that’s what! 

MarceE: I haven’t got any patience 
with her, myself. I don’t know what 
Diane sees in her. She says Lennie’s 
got something. 

KarEN: If she has it’s not apparent to 
the naked eye. And she’s as differ- 
ent from Diane as a sparrow from a 
bird of paradise. 

MarceE: Well, if you’re born a Diane 
you can afford to spread around a 
little sweetness and light. Just let 
little Lennie get in her way once 
and — (Makes eloquent gesture of 
cutting her own throat.) 

Betty (Thoughtfully): I’m not so sure. 
When you really know Diane — 
(Sound of door banging interrupts. 
With feverish gleam in her eye) Was 
that the door to the shower opening? 
No, of course; it couldn’t have been. 
(She tiptoes out into the hall, turns 
around, and comes back.) It wasn’t. 
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I’ll never get in there, never, and 
I’ll look like something out of the 
gallery of horrers for the dance. 

Karen: Never mind, pet. You'll be in 
the dark most of the evening. 

Betty: that, smile! 
Well, I might as well get my facial 
while I can. (She sits at the dresser 
and begins applying cream to her face 
and neck.) Don’t anybody say any- 
thing funny till this dries. I might 
laugh and crack it. 

KarREN: What’s that? 

Betty: It’s called an Algerian Mud 
facial highball. Wonderful. Full of 
vitamin D-4. 

Marce: Don’t tell me the Algerians 
use it. They’d scare their camels to 
death. (Brrry lies at full length on 
the bed, face composed to let the mud 
dry. There is the sound of footsteps in 
the hallway. A little tap on the door 
then it flies open and in bursts ‘Corky. 
She is wide-eyed and scatter-brained. 
She is breathless with some secret too 
good to keep, and in her excitement, 
sprawls over a waste basket. They 
help her up.) 

Corky: Where’s Diane? 
her, somebody! 


When you say 


Lead me to 

I have to see her 
this minute! It’s too, too precious! 
Isn’t she here? 

Berry (From under her towel): Gone 
down to the Maxwell Salon for a 
manicure and hair-do. Why? What’s 
eating you, Corky, my pet? 

Corky (With a gurgle of delight): You’d 
never guess, never, never, never! 
Not in a million years! I’ve just un- 
earthed a treasure! (Waving the 
book in air.) 

Marae: Hey, quit that girlish gurgling! 
Calm down! 





Corky: I’m trying to tell you! I was 
just hunting around for Lennie’s lab 
notes — 

Karen: So that’s how you got by in 
chemistry last term. 

Marce: Be still, Karen. 
alone. So what, Corky? 

Corky: Well, I just ran across it 
quite by accident — Lennie always 
lets me use her notes, and here I was, 
completely unsuspicious — 

Berry: For Pete’s sake, get on with it! 
How do you expect me to keep a 
straight face? 

Corky (Sputtering): Give me a chance 
to tell you! The whole thing’s too 
romantic for words — just aflame 
with emotion! 

KAREN (Teasingly): What’s aflame? 
Have you called the fire department? 

Marce: You mean Lennie’s aflame? 
She’s outside under the elm with a 
book. (Looks out window) I can see 
her. 

Corky (Ezasperated): Oh, oh! Stop 
being silly! The dorm’s not afire 
and neither is Lennie. It’s this book. 
I mean — 

KAREN: Do try to articulate. 

Berry: Girls, girls! The directions on 
the jar say I mustn’t get excited. 
Corky: Oh, darn it. Here, read it 
yourself. I can’t wait to see Diane’s 
face! I suppose she just forgot to 

take it with her. 

Marae: I should hope not — it might 
be awkward. 

Corky: Don’t be silly — Lennie, | 
mean — until today she must have 
kept this book — it’s a sort of diary 

- with her. (Enter Diane from the 
hall. She is met at the door by the un- 
quenchable Corky — divested in a 
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breath of bag, hat, and belongings, and 
dragged to a seat.) 

Diane: Gosh! Who let the cyclone in? 
Is it an accident? What’s all the ex- 
citement? Has the dean of women 
run off with the janitor? 

KarEN: Corky is simply percolating to 
tell something that will lay us all low. 
Something to do with Lennie or a 
fire, or something. 

Corky: Be still, can’t you! I’ve been 
trying to tell you all along, if you’d 
give me half a chance. (Berry, un- 
able to bear the suspense any longer, 
slides off the bed and comes up behind, 
leaning over Diane’s shoulder. She 
is, truly, a weird spectacle. CorKY 
gives an uncontrollable shriek, MARGE 
and KAREN wince, Diane half springs 
from her seat.) 

Diane: Ye Gods—the great Stone 
Face! Take it away, somebody! 
KarEN: What are you going to this 
dance as, Betty? The painted 

desert? 

Betty: Oh, don’t be silly! Anybody’d 
think I look like Mrs. Frankenstein, 
to hear you talk. Anyway, I thought 
somebody was going to tell a secret 
that would slay somebody. 

Corky: Honest, Di, you’d never guess! 
I couldn’t wait to rush in and tell 
you. At first, I couldn’t believe, my- 
self, Lennie wrote it. The mouse! 
But here’s her name in the front — 
(Opens the book, pointing it out) 
“Lennie MacArthur, her book and 
heart.” Isn’t that quaint? I couldn’t 
imagine what it was at first. Then I 
read through and it’s all romantic 
confessions! (TJ'urns pages) She’s 
perishing — listen, this will kill you, 
Diane — she’s simply perishing of a 


fatal amour for Alan Mansfield! 
Wouldn’t it slay you? So poetic, too. 
(Flips through pages, stops at a pass- 
age near the middle) Here! (Tr- 
umphantly) Listen to this! (Opens 
her mouth for the first words. KAREN 
calmly takes the book from her.) 

Karen: Let somebody read who knows 
how. (Reads) “Beloved’’ — Hum- 
mm! Nice beginning! “Beloved — 
there is a thought I have could I but 
say it — put it in words — set it to 
burning its brief moment on the 
winds that blow up from the dark, 
out to inevitable darkness” — 

Corky (Tittering): Sounds just like 
Edgar Allan Poe, doesn’t it? 

KaREN (Withering her with a glance): 
Don’t interrupt the performer. 
You’ve never really lived, Corky. 
(She goes on reading) “Something of 
warmth, to have with me when the 
sun is gone; something of light, to 
shut out darkness when my good 
days are past.” 

Marce: Shades of Shakespeare! Our 
little petunia has turned out to be a 
passion flower. (Laughter) — Go on. 
Continue! 

Karen (Who has been reading ahead): 
Now be still, everybody. But first, 
see if Lennie’s still there. 

MarGeE (Looking out window): Still 
sunk in a book. All quiet on the 
western front. (Berry tries to peer 
into book.) 

Karen: Wait — wait! This is too 
precious for words! A-aahem! “Only 
to be near you Alan, to fill my eyes 
and thoughts with your image — to 
know that you could love me, no 
matter how little, how short a time. 
Believe me, given this much of grace, 
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I could go blind tomorrow, were your 
shadow the last that came between 
me and the light — or deaf — were 
your words the last to break my 
silence — Ah, that would be some- 
thing for remembering!” (Then with 
a husky sob, KAREN begins a vari- 
ation) Ah me! My Romeo! Where- 
fore art thou Romeo! Here I stand; 
there you stand — strange, one does 
not understand. ... Ah, Pagliacci— 
ah, Nijinski — ah, the nine muses — 
the three fishes — (Jn an ecstasy of 
despair) the itty bitty poo! (Laughter 
and applause. KAREN beams, bows. 
MarcGeE and Corky are hugging each 
other, speechless with mirth.) 

Corky: Isn’t it killing, Di? What are 
you going to do about it? 

Diane: Do? What am I supposed to 
do? 

Betry (Cutting in): Please let me be 
there when you tell Alan! (Fervently) 
Please! It’s a roommate’s privilege. 
I’ve got to see his face! 

Diane (Dryly): And I'll bet he’d like 
to see yours. (Looks at watch) Do 
you know what time it is? 

Corky: Oh, oh, it’s late! Lenny’ll be 
coming up from downstairs and miss 
her book the first thing! (Picks up 
the book, gets half-way across the room, 
then turns around and comes back) 
Diane, darling, be a lamb, will you 
and — the red ones with the rhine- 
stones? 

Diane (Nodding): Sure thing, Scatter- 
brain. You’ll find them in the closet. 
(Corky comes out with the slippers.) 

Corky: Thanks a million, Di. (Kisses 
her cheek) I adore you. ’Bye now, 
kids. 

MarceE (Following): Well, wait a min- 





CorKyY: 





ute, Horsefeathers. (From the hall) 

You’ve got to help me on with my 

girdle. — Hey! Betty! Shower! 

Yoo-hoo! Shower. (BrETTy 
leaps the room with the bound of a 
gazelle, knocking over a chair on the 
way, but she makes the shower. We 
can hear her bursting into song as the 
door shuts.) 

KarEN: Really, Diane, you shouldn’t 
let people sponge off you like that. 
That little featherbrain of a Corky’ll 
run holes through those slippers in 
no time. The last party she went to 
she started wanting to ride a horse 
along about two a.m. Climbed a 
barbed-wire fence, in her blue formal, 
waded a creek, and got clear out to 
the stables before Chuck caught up 
with her. 

Diane (With a giggle): Yes, I remem- 
ber, we were all waiting out by the 
quadrangle, scared to death. It’s a 
wonder we didn’t get expelled. 

KaREN: Say, are you using your Black 
Tiger perfume this evening, by any 
chance? You know — just a touch 
with the black velvet . . . 

Diane: Help yourself, Karen. Top 
drawer. But be careful how you use 
it. You know what it says. “Not for 
the timid soul — Black Tiger is for 
the woman who dares to take her 
fate in her hands.” Don’t say I 
didn’t warn you! 

KarEN (Eyes widening) : How thrilling! 
I’ll borrow the whole bottle. Merci 
beaucoup, cherie. See you tonight. 
(Goes out, smelling the lid of the 
bottle. Diane is silent a moment. 
Then she gets up, hitting the palms of 
her hands together with a nervous little 

motion, and walks over to the window, 
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looking owt. Then decidedly, she 
walks toward the closet, stopping, as 
she sees the lid of the dress box. She 
picks it up, looks at it, then drops it 
to the floor, and walks restlessly to and 
fro, as if trying to collect her thoughts 
for a decision. Finally, face set and 
expressionless, she opens the closet 
door and takes out the dress. For a 
moment she holds it to her. It is a 
beautiful dress — it sweeps to the floor 
in soft lustrous folds, catching the 
light here and there in little star-like 
points. Resolutely she lays it out on 
the bed, next bringing the little glitter- 
ing Juliet cap and the jewelled slip- 
pers. She walks with sudden decision 
to the telephone and dials a number.) 


Diane: Hello, Jan Maxwell Salon? 


Please connect me with Department 
6. Hello — yes — hello, Clara. Di- 
ane Carroll. I’m in a jam and need 
you badly. No, no — I haven’t been 
fooling with my hair-do. I’ve left it 
just as you did it, but I still think it 
makes me look like the president of 
the W.C.T.U. Never mind, darling. 
Don’t get excited. I don’t need you 
for me—it’s for someone else. 
We’ve got to do a Cinderella act and 
do it fast. What? Oh, never mind. 
I’ll explain when I see you. Just 
bring everything and hurry... . 
There’s a love. You’re going to give 
a friend of mine the works. Yes, up 
here and just as quick as you can 
make it—you know the way! 
(Hangs up, waits a moment thought- 
fully, and dials again) Hello. May 
I speak with Alan Mansfield — is he 


in? Thank you. Hello, Alan. This 
is Diane. (She is trying hard to be 
casual) Alan, the most stupid thing 
— I’ve come home with a cold and 
the nurse says it looks like “flu.” She 
won’t let me out of the house. Oh, 
I am, too—lI can’t tell you how 
sorry — That’s nice of you to say 
so — You know I do. But listen, 
Alan, I’ve arranged something — 
something really nice. I have a 
friend, Lennie MacArthur’s her 
name. Well, no... I don’t think 
you’d remember her. She’s lovely, 
but very quiet and aloof. Really 
hard to get, you know. Never goes 
out unless it’s someone special. 
(Laughs) Lennie thinks you are. She 
admires your poetry, too. Yes, 
isn’t it? Oh, but it’s better than 
that. Wait till I tell you! I happen 
to know she’s even wearing the kind 
of dress you like—you know, 
white — and cool with silver — 
Wait till you see it! .. . Yes, darn it! 
I’ll tell her . . . Of course... I’m 
going to crawl under a mustard 
plaster, myself . . . Good-bye, now. 
(She gets up, goes to mirror and 
rumples up her hair, wraps a white 
scarf around her throat, slips a robe 
over her things, and coughs experi- 
mentally once or twice. Goes to win- 
dow and leans out. Calls in a firm 
voice.) Lennie, Lennie! Yes, you! 
Come up quick. I need you! (Holds 
up dress once more, then lays it down 
and straightens folds of skirt as cur- 
tain falls.) 
THE END 
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A Child of Destiny 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

BaRTHOLOMEW, Christopher’s brother 

Dieco, Christopher’s son 

Pepro, a Spanish sailor 

SUZANNA, a maid 

GarciA FERNANDEZ, a Spanish phy- 
sician 

JUAN PEREZ, his friend, a member of the 
Spanish clergy 

LANDLADY 

MESSENGER 

Tre: January, 1492 

SettinG: The sitting room of a small inn 
just outside Granada. 

At Rise: Pepro is seated on a bench. 
Deco sits at Pepro’s feet, looking up 
intently into the seaman’s face. 

Dreco: And you say the island was 
rising from the water? You mean it 
really came up from beneath the 
waves? 

Pepro: Of course it did. We sailors 
could see it as plainly as I see you 
now. Our ship rocked so in the heavy 
swell the island made that we could 
hardly keep our feet on deck. 

Dreco: What did you do, Pedro? Did 
you turn back? 

Pepro: Turn back? I'll say we didn’t, 
my lad! We landed. 

Dinco: Landed? You went ashore on 
that island! Weren’t you afraid? 
Prepro: Not a bit of it! Though we 
had a little trouble with the sea- 
beasts before we got to land. Ugly 





monsters they were, as big as a 
couple of horses, and between their 
eyes they had something that sent 
up a great stream of water like a 
fountain. We all got drenched. It 
was as bad as being out in a heavy 
rainstorm. 

Drieco: Did they follow you ashore? 

Prepro: No; we frightened them off. 

Dreco: You did? How? 

Prepro: A handful of pebbles. You’d 
have been surprised to see how fast 
they made off when the smallest 
pebble hit their backs. 

Drieco: They must have been strange 
creatures! 

Prepro: They were — but not half as 
strange as the people we met on that 
island. 

Dieco: You saw people there? 

Prepro: Thousands of them! As thick 
as ants. I stepped on half a dozen of 
them as soon as I landed. 

Drieco: That was cruel of you, Pedro. 

Pepro: I didn’t mean to: I couldn’t 
see them at first in the tall grass. 
And they couldn’t see us very well, 
either. That was because they had 
only one eye. 

Dreco: Only one eye? 

PrprRo: Only one eye — and that right 
in the middle of their forehead. 

Dieco: But you have two eyes, Pedro. 
Why couldn’t you see them? 

Prepro: The grass was so high, I tell 
you — it came almost to my knees — 
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and those people were so small that 
three of them could stand, shoulder 
to shoulder, on the palm of my hand. 

Dirco: They must have been as little 
as the dolls my father gave me when 
I was a baby. (Enter Suzanna. She 
stands looking disapprovingly at 
PEDRO.) 

Prepro: Much smaller. Five of them 
sat on my head, and at least six on 
each shoulder, when they showed us 
where the food trees grew. 

Dreco: The food trees? 

Prepro: Everything on that island grew 
on trees. The people never had to 
cook. When they were hungry, they 
just went out and picked what they 
wanted. I’ll never forget the de- 
licious cakes that one tree bore. I 
ate so many that — 

Suzanna: That will do, Pedro! (To 
Dreco) Come, my child: it is time 
you went out to play in the sun. 

Dreco (Rising): All right. (Lays hand 
on PeprRo’s knee) But you musn’t 
go, Pedro. I want to hear another of 
your adventures this afternoon. 

Prpro: You shall, my lad! I’ll tell you 
about the people who always walk on 
their heads. They go bouncing about 
like — 

Suzanna: That will do, Pedro! (To 
Diego) Make haste, child. Your 
father will be angry if he finds you 
still indoors when he returns. (Drzco 
goes out.) 

Prepro: Interesting little chap, ain’t he? 
How he loves my yarns! 

Suzanna: Your yarns? Monstrous 
falsehoods, you mean. (Crosses to 
window and looks out.) 

Pepro: Well, I’m glad he’s taken a 
fancy tome. That may help me win 


favor with his father. 

Suzanna: What do you mean? 

Prepro: I want to sail with him. 

SuzANNA: Pedro Mandanez! Do you 
mean to tell me that you believe in 
the wild schemes of Christopher 
Columbus? I suppose you think 
there’s really land somewhere out 
there in the sea. 

Pepro: I certainly do. And if we sail 
westward, we'll find it. 

Suzanna: If you sail westward! I’ll 
show you what will happen if you 
sail westward. (Takes apple. from 
bowl and rolls it along the table so 
that it drops to the floor.) There! 
That’s what’s in store for you. You'll 
fall off the earth. 

Prepro: No. You don’t understand. 
(Takes apple from bowl.) You are 
supposing that the earth is flat. This 
is what will happen. If we sail west- 
ward, we can come right back to the 
point from which we started. Like 
this. (Moves his finger from the stem 
around the apple back to the stem.) 

Suzanna (Amazed): You are saying 
that the earth is round? 

Prepro (Nodding): Better men than I 
have said that. 

Suzanna: Yes, Pedro, but they are 
learned men, like Christopher Col- 
umbus, forever poring over books. 
Such men are always a little crazy. 
But there’s no excuse for you: you’re 
ignorant. . . . Come here to the win- 
dow. (Points) Look there! 

Pepro (Comes to window and looks out) : 
It’s Christopher Columbus! 

Suzanna: His head bowed on his chest, 
pacing back and forth like a caged 
animal. 

PrEpRO: He’s stopped now. He’s stand- 
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ing there looking at the ground. 

Suzanna: What’s he doing with his 
cane? 

Prepro: He seems to making marks in 
the dirt. 

Suzanna (Tapping her forehead sug- 
gestively): Crazy as a March hare! 
Do you want to grow like that, 
Pedro? 

Prepro: I see what he’s doing: he’s 
drawing maps. 

Suzanna: Merciful heavens, so he is! 
Mad! The poor gentleman is quite 
mad, I tell you. (Enter Perez with 
letter) 

Perez: I must speak to Senor Colum- 
bus at once. It is a matter of the 
utmost importance. 

Suzanna: Yes, senor. I’ll call him im- 
mediately. PEDRO rises 
and walks toward door.) 

Perez: One minute, Pedro. There is 
no reason you should not hear what 
I am about to say to Senor Columbus. 
You may be of some assistance to us. 
I want a word with you. 

Pepro (Taking his seat again): I am at 
your service, senor. If it’s my voy- 
ages you’d like to hear about, I’ve 
mucn to tell. I have been to far 
places and seen strange things. 

Perez: So I understand. (CoLumBus 

enters.) Ah, here you are, senor. I 

have glorious news for you. I have 

just received word from Queen 

Isabella. (Indicates letter in his 


(Goes out. 


hand) She is willing to grant you an 
audience. 

Cotumsus (Obviously disappointed): I 
have had several audiences with her 
already — with 
know. 

Perez: But I feel that now it will be 


what results you 


different. She has had time to weigh 

her decision. She and the king are 

no longer occupied with a war. 

CotumBus: I am grateful to you — 
truly grateful, but sometimes I feel 
that I can not bear another disap- 
pointment at the Court of Spain. 

Perez: You talk nonsense, man. If 
you are grateful to me, you will act 
without delay. I have been working 
night and day for this opportunity. 
There is no time to lose. Take my 
horse. You can be there in two 
minutes. 

CotumBus: Out of appreciation for all 
you have done for me, I’ll pay one 
more visit to their majesties. But 
this is the last! I am expecting word 
from my brother Bartholomew in 
France. I rather think the French 
will look with favor upon my plans. 

Perez: Don’t keep their majesties 
waiting, my friend. Go at once. 
(CoLumBus goes out.) And now, 
Pedro, you and I can have a nice 
little chat while we’re waiting for 
Senor Columbus to return. .. . But 
wait a minute: I must call Senor 
Fernandez. (Goes to door and calls) 
Fernandez! Fernandez! I'd like to 
see you a moment. (Returns to seat) 
How many years have you followed 
the sea, Pedro? 

Pepro: Thirty years and more. Ever 
since I was a small child. 

Perez: You must have learned much 
about the world in that time. You 
can probably tell us a great deal 
about tides and rivers and islands. 

Prepro: I think I can, senor. (Frr- 
NANDEZ enters.) 

PrREz (to FERNANDEZ): Sit down over 

here. (Indicates chair) I want to dis- 
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cuss with you the feasibility of 
Columbus’s ideas. You'll be happy 
to know that even now he is on his 
way to see the queen. 

FERNANDEZ: I can only hope he will 
meet with better success than he has 
in the past. 

Perez: This time I am convinced he 
will. The queen looks with favor 
upon his proposals. I think I know 
her mind. For many years I was her 
confessor. She was not the one who 
opposed him: it was the king. De- 
spite the war, she would have raised 
money for the enterprise if it had not 
been for the king. 

FERNANDEZ: He has always been too 
easily influenced by his counselors. 
Talavera has his majesty under his 
thumb. He presided over the com- 
mittee that reported Columbus’s 
ideas were vain and impracticable. 
How unfortunate that Duke Celi 
was not in a position to help Colum- 
bus carry out his great design. 

Perez: The duke? 

FERNANDEZ: Of course! He was en- 
thusiastic. He entertained Columbus 
for two years. He even considered 
providing three or four ships, but he 
finally decided that the scheme was 
too vast, too ambitious, for a subject 
and should be undertaken by the 
Court of Spain. It was he who 
brought Columbus to the attention 
of the queen. 

Perez: For two years he has followed 
the court from place to place, argu- 
ing, pleading, doing anything to con- 
vince their majesties of the sound- 
ness of his theories. What courage, 
what persistence the man has! He 
is almost at the end of his rope now. 


Six years of discouragement and 
failure should be enough to break 
anybody’s heart. 

FERNANDEZ: It is more than six years. 
You forget his experience at the 
Court of Portugal: how he was feted 
and encouraged — and tricked. King 
John listened to his plans, and then 
secretly, without Columbus’s knowl- 
edge, sent a ship to carry them out. 
But the sailors lost heart and insisted 
on turning back. I’m afraid that 
something like that may happen 
now. 

Perez: What do you mean? 

FERNANDEZ: I don’t trust that man 
Talavera. Columbus is much too 
naive for his own good. He lets al- 
most anybody see his maps and 
plans. Talavera has had ample op- 
portunity to examine the papers; he 
could even copy them if he wished. 

Perez: You’re not suggesting that — 

FERNANDEZ: Yes; I am suggesting 
that Talavera is not above cheating 
Columbus, just as King John did. 

Perez: I think you’re wrong. Tala- 
vera is too cautious a man to risk so 
much on any enterprise that stands 
a chance of failure. I believe he is 
convinced that what Columbus pro- 
poses will never succeed. 

FERNANDEZ: Then he must be more 
stupid than I have thought. 

PrerEz: You have always been sure 
that Columbus was right, haven’t 
you? 

FERNANDEZ: I have. 

Perez: And you really believe the 
earth is round? 

FERNANDEZ: I do. 

Perez: And that there is land to be 
discovered? 
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FERNANDEZ: A great deal. And, given 








a chance, Columbus will discover it. 
I have always looked upon him as a 
child of destiny. 

Perez: You are a physician, senor, and 
a keen student of geography. I 
have, as you know, accepted your 
But we are educated men: 
we read the books of scholars, we 
contact intelligent 
people. What of the many who sel- 
dom consult scholarly books or 
scholarly men? Will it be easy to 
convince them? 

FERNANDEZ: It is not only the schol- 
arly who share our views. I have 
met hundreds of seamen who believe 
in them. 

Perez: We can put that statement to 
the test right now. Let us question 
this honest sailor. . . . Pedro, what is 
the shape of the earth? 

Pepro: It is round, senor. 

PEREz: There are many who say other- 
wise. 

Prepro: I am only an ignorant man, 
senor, but I know what I know. 
FERNANDEZ: What do you know, my 
good fellow? 

Pepro: I have watched ships far at sea. 
It is the hulk that disappears first, 
and then the sails. 


views. 


come in with 


PrerREz: But what of land to be dis- 


covered? Have you any evidence 
that it exists? 


Prepro: I have indeed, senor. Once, 


when I was sailing with Martin 
Vicente, the Portuguese, we saw — 
Perez (Laughing): Now, let us have 
none of those wild tales you tell little 
Diego. 

Pepro (Laying his hand on his heart): 
This is the truth, senor. Four hun- 
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dred leagues to the west of Cape St. 
Vincent we found a piece of strange 
wood in the sea. A westerly gale had 
been blowins; for many days. The 
wood was cut from a kind of tree 
that does not grow in any known 
part of the world, and it was carved 
in a fashion that none of us had ever 
seen before. 

FERNANDEZ (Nodding approvingly): I 
have heard of similar cases. Correa, 
Columbus’s brother-in-law, picked 
up wood like that near Porto Santo. 
(LANDLADY, excited, enters.) 

LaNnpDLapDy: Excuse me for interrupting 
you, gentlemen, but I am terrified. 
I know I am easily upset, but — 

Perez: Calm yourself, my good wo- 
man, and tell us what has frightened 
you. 

LaNDLaDY: A man — a brooding, dark 
man. 

FERNANDEZ: Come, come, now. This 
is an inn: all kinds of people must 
come here. 

LaNDLADY: But thisman didn’t come to 
the door like other people. He keeps 
walking round, looking up at the 
windows. 

Perez: A beggar, no doubt. Offer him 
some food or a little money, and he’ll 
be on his way. 

FERNANDEZ: Probably one of our dis- 
charged soldiers. Now that the war 
is over, you'll see them every day. 

LANDLADY: But this isn’t one of our 
men, I’m sure. He looks like a Moor, 
he’s so dark. I’m afraid he may be 
an escaped prisoner. Look! (Points 
to window) There he is now. (A face 
outside is pressed against the window.) 

Perez: Pedro, go ask that fellow what 

he wants. 
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Pepro: Yes, senor. (Goes out.) 

Perez (To Lanpuapy): I will talk to 
this man. I think he will not annoy 
you further. If he does, let me know 
and I shall have him arrested. 

LANDLADY: Thank you, senor. (Bows 
and goes out.) 

FERNANDEZ: There is nothing to be 
alarmed about. The land is overrun 
with vagrants these days. The re- 
sources of the nation have been 
drained; there are many impover- 
ished people. (PEpRo enters, leading 
BaRTHOLOMEW by the arm.) 

Pepro: Here he is, senor; but he ain’t a 
beggar, and he ain’t a Moor, and he 
ain’t a discharged soldier. 

Perez: What is he, then? 

Pepro: He is Senor 
brother. 

FERNANDEZ: What! 

Perez (To BaRTHOLOMEW): Pray be 
seated, senor. (BARTHOLOMEW sits 
on bench beside Pepro.) 

FERNANDEZ: May I ask why you were 
skulking around the house and peer- 
ing through the windows. 

BarRTHOLOMEW: I beg your pardon, 
gentlemen. Perhaps I am _ over- 
cautious. But I have just come from 
France on a confidential mission to 
my brother. It is imperative that I 
see him as soon as possible. I must 
maintain the utmost secrecy. 

Perez: Your brother is not here at 

present; he is having an audience 

with the queen. But I am Juan 

Perez, and this is Dr. Garcia 

Fernandez. You must have heard 


Columbus’s 


your brother speak of us. 
BARTHOLOMEW: Many times. I am de- 
lighted to meet you. 
Perez: You need not hesitate to speak 


openly before us. Your brother has 

frequently discussed his plans with 

Dr. Fernandez and me. We are eager 

to know how the French Court looks 

upon our friend’s proposals. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: You will pardon me, 
gentlemen, but I can discuss my 
brother’s affairs only in his presence. 
As you know, Christopher has never 
learned to guard his tongue. As for 
me, I go to the other extreme. I say 
nothing to anybody until I am sure 
of my ground. After all, you have no 
proof that I am Bartholomew Col- 
umbus, and I have no proof that you 
are Senor Perez and Dr. Fernandez. 

FERNANDEZ (Laughing): Excellent! I 
only wish that your brother had 
adopted some of your caution years 
ago. . . . Well, Pedro, show Senor 
Bartholomew to a comfortable room. 
He will want to rest after his long 
journey. (PEDRO rises.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Rising and following 
Prpro to door): Thank you, doctor. 
Please let me know when my brother 
returns. 

FERNANDEZ: I promise. (PEDRO goes 
out with BARTHOLOMEW.) 

Perez: Do you suppose the French 
have outwitted us? 

FERNANDEZ: It may well be. There are 
many far-sighted men at the French 
court. It is quite likely that they will 
appreciate the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that Columbus has to offer. 

Perez: But, doctor, we must not let 
such a prize drop into the lap of 
France. Isn’t it possible to win over 
Talavera to our side? 

FERNANDEZ: I’m afraid not; he is an 
obstinate creature. 

PEREZ (Going to window and looking 

















out anxiously): Perhaps their ma- 
jesties will not be swayed by Tala- 
vera’s objections now. 

FERNANDEZ: Even if they are not, my 
hope for the success of this audience 
is not too high. It takes immense 
sums to provide men and ships for 
such an expedition. Our treasury is 
depleted. The war has taken a 
dreadful toll of life and money. The 
backs of the poor are breaking under 
the burden of taxation. 

Perez: It is our patriotic duty to see 
that the funds are raised, even if we 
have to do so by asking contribu- 
tions from the rich. (Sound of gal- 
loping horse.) 

FERNANDEZ: That sounds like Colum- 
bus now. 

Perez: It can’t be: it’s much too soon 
for him to be back. 

FERNANDEZ: Not if he didn’t succeed. 
If he couldn’t convince their majes- 
ties, I imagine he would return at 
once. He is in no mood this morning 
to tolerate delay. (Enter CoLuMBUs, 
dejected.) 

Perez: How do matters stand, my 
friend? 

Cotumsvus: I have failed. 

FERNANDEZ: I am sorry, deeply sorry. 

Perez: This is a keen disappointment 
to me. But I won’t give up hope. I 
am quite sure that I can arrange 
another audience. 

CoLumBus: Spare yourself the trouble, 
senor. If their majesties want to see 
me, they can send their representa- 
tive here. I have fawned at their feet 
for the last time. 

FERNANDEZ: You shouldn’t censure 

them too severely. As you must 

realize, war imposes an enormous 





strain on the treasury. 

Co.umBus: It was not a question of 
money. The queen even offered to 
sell her jewels. 

FERNANDEZ: To sell her jewels? She 
was convinced, then? 

Co _umBus: She was. 

Perez: What about the king? 

Cotumsus: He finally consented — 
reluctantly. 

FERNANDEZ: And Talavera? Surely, 
you didn’t succeed in persuading 
him? 

Co.tumsus: No, he argued heatedly, 
but they over-ruled him. 

Perez: I don’t understand. If the king 
and queen gave their consent, how 
could you have failed? 

Co.tumBvus: They would not agree to 
my terms. 

Perez: Your terms? At a time like 
this, you insisted on terms? What 
did you ask? 

Cotumsus: I asked for the rank of 
admiral. I insisted on the title of 
Admiral of the Ocean in every island, 
sea, and continent that I may dis- 
cover; the vice-royalty of such dis- 
coveries, and one tenth of all pre- 
cious metals found within those 
realms. 

Perez: Why, man, it’s preposterous! 
You must compromise. 

CoLumsus: Never! For twelve years 
I have labored and suffered — and 
waited. I left my old father in 
Genoa to toil without my aid. I have 
seen my wife sicken and die. I have 
dragged my little son from one port 
to another until he hardly knows the 
meaning of home. And what have I 
received for my pains? I have been 

called impostor and mad man. I 
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have had mockery and sneers and in- 
sults that have eaten their way into 
my very soul. If I am to have recog- 
nition now, it will be on my own 
terms. There will be no compromise. 
I will not budge an inch. (BarTu- 
OLOMEW enters.) 

BarRTHOLOMEW: I thought I heard my 
brother’s voice. (CoLumMBus turns 
toward him) Ah, Christopher, it is 
you. (Embraces him.) 

Co.tumsus: Bartholomew! Sit down. 
(BARTHOLOMEW sits) We have much 
to say to each other (Sits) I never 
understood just why you decided it 
was necessary to leave England 
when you did. You can speak 
frankly: all these gentlemen are my 
friends. Wouldn’t King Henry lis- 
ten to you? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes. I had many 
audiences with him and his advisors. 
They always received me kindly; 
they entertained me royally, but 
month after month they questioned 
and pondered and debated until I 
despaired of ever receiving assistance 
from them. 

CotumsBus: Another failure! That 
word is engraved on my heart. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: And then I decided to 
take ship for France. I found men at 
court there whom I could trust. 
When I laid my plans before them, 
they were most sympathetic. They 
promised to consider them. 

Co.tumsus: Promised! Portugal, Spain, 
England, France — everywhere it is 
the same. Promises can’t sail the 
seas. I need money and men and 
ships. 

Perez: It is time, Senor Columbus, 
that you listened to reason. I am 


sure we can reach some satisfactory 
agreement. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: You jump to conclu- 
sions too fast, Christopher. I have 
reason to believe that the decision of 
France will be favorable. 

CoLumBus: You mean they will pro- 
vide funds for the expedition? 

BarTHOLOMEW: I think they will — 
under one condition. 

CotumBvus: And what is that? 

BARTHOLOMEW: You must be at the 
French court to carry on negotia- 
tions, yourself. 

CotumsBus (Rising): Where is Diego? 
I am sailing for France at the first 
opportunity. (PEpRo enters.) 

Prepro: Senor Columbus, there is a 
gentleman to see you. 

Cotumsus: Show him in. . . And, 
Pedro, please find Diego and tell 
Suzanna to pack our things at once. 

Pepro: Yes, senor. (Goes out.) 

CotumBus: Well, gentlemen, I am 
sorry that I couldn’t sail for the 
Court of Spain. You have been so 
kind to me that I wish the expedition 
were for your nation. (MESSENGER 
enters.) 

MeEssENGER (7'0 CotumBus): I repre- 
sent her majesty, Queen Isabella. 
She bids me invite you to return to 
court. She asks me to say that she is 
willing to meet your terms. Papers 
will be ready for your signature. 
There are horses at the door. I shall 
await you there. (Bows and with- 
draws) 

CotumBus (Sinking into chair): At 
last! Half my life I have been wait- 
ing for this. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Well, I suppose you 
have no further need of me. 
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Co.tumsvus: I have, indeed! I am going 
to entrust to you the task of raising 
crews. Pedro is sailing with us. He 
will help you. 

Perez (Rising): I salute you, Admiral 
of the Ocean! 

FERNANDEZ (Rising): And Viceroy of 
Undiscovered Kingdoms. What a 
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Mark WEBB, a struggling author 

Tony Wort, his friend 

Diana, a fellow boarder 

EpGar ALLAN PoE 

Mr. Grimes, the disturbed landlord 

JOE, a down-and-outer 

A MESSENGER 

Tre: Late January, 1940 

SETTING: A room in a boarding house 
situated in a middle-sized Virginian 
city. 

At Rise: Stage is completely dark except 
for a faint glow from the kerosene 
lamp. An obscure figure is writing 
swiftly with a pen on a sheet of paper. 
His head lifis a bit: it is EpGar 
ALLAN Por. He stops once to finger 
his mustache nervously in meditation 
and then plunges back into his writing. 
Suddenly, there are faint footsteps and 
voices outside. POE stops writing. 
He pauses, and when the sounds in- 
crease a trifle, he hurriedly puts down 
the pen, turns down the lamp wick and 
blows out the flame. His footsteps can 
be heard, crossing to right front; then 
comes the creaking of the closet door. 
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day for Spain is this! 

Cotumsvus: Not only for Spain but for 
the entire world. We shall sail into 
waters where no ship has ventured 
before. We shall open doors for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


THE END 


Purloined 


by Leonard Casper 


The steps outside come near, and the 
voices — offstage — are audible. 

Mark (Annoyed and suspicious): Are 
you following me? 

Grimes (Pompously): I most certainly 
am. I certainly am. I certainly have 
a right to walk where I wish in my 
own establishment. 

Mark (Cautious): And just where do 
you intend to walk now, Mr. Grimes? 

Grimes: Into your room. Say, I cer- 
tainly have to get up early in the 
morning to catch you! 

Mark (Growing angry and louder): 
Wait a minute! You know my orders 
concerning this room. 

Grimes: Yes, and I certainly don’t 
like them one bit. Locking your 
room when you’re gone, and order- 
ing me, the landlord to stay out un- 
less you’re here! I never heard of 
such a thing, that’s certain! Come 
on, now. Open up! (Sound of key in 
lock. Door opens. Mark switches on 
light. GrimEs in pajamas and bath- 
robe steps boldly into the room. He 
starts walking about, with a limp, 
looking into every nook and cranny. 
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Mark in heavy coat and hat watches 
disgustedly.) 

Mark: I pay my rent, and that ought 
to be sufficient! 

Grimes (Limping): It certainly is not! 
I have a special reason for wanting 
to inspect your room. I have certain 
suspicions that someone else is 
boarding with you and is staying out 
of sight to escape paying rent! The 
last few nights— while you were 
gone, mind you — I heard a voice in 
your room. Sounded like he — or 
she — was reading out loud! I cer- 
tainly won’t stand for anything like 
that around here. 

Mark (Jn strained voice): Did you say 
...@ voice? 

Grimes (Continues inspection): That’s 
right, Mr. Webb . . . and I’m cer- 
tainly not lying! (Walks to desk) 

Mark: Well . . . well, then you must 
have been merely imagining things. 

Grimes (Casting an uncertain eye at the 
rafters): Maybe so. There always 
was something queerlike about these 
upper rooms. Noises and _ such. 
Guess I oughta be glad to get some- 
one to take the place. (Determined 
again) But just the same, I’m gonna 
make sure the furniture’s all here! 

Mark (Sighs): Go ahead. I guess you 
have your rights. But don’t touch 
anything! 

Grimes: I won’t. I know how you 
authors are! (Walks over to Mark 
who is sitting on bed) Better let me 
send in someone to make your bed. 
Certainly is a mess! 

Mark (Fiercely): No! As soon as 
you’re through, you get out and stay 
out until I let you in again... . 
Satisfied? 


Grimes (Stooping to look under bed): I 
guess so . . . (Draws himself up) 
Well, sir, it certainly is good to hear 
you’re doing fine now . . . (Rubs 
hands) making money. 

Mark (Glances up): Yes? 

Grimes: Certainly is. Heard all about 
you writing a new story. (Slaps 
Mark on back) Hope it’s a success. 

Mark (Vacanily): So do I! 

Grimes (Starting for door): Well, good 
morning, good morning! Certainly 
is a nice morning. (Pauses at door) 
Don’t get any snow on the bed! 
(Exit Grimes without a word from 
Mark. Mark closes door hurriedly, 
hastens to desk, spies paper on which 
Por wrote, lifts it quickly and reads. 
Pale, he looks up.) 

Mark (Hoarsely): I came home too 
early. I must have disturbed him in 
his work. (Puts down paper; starts 
toward bed) Have to be more careful 
in the future. Hope I haven’t fright- 
ened him away. (Takes off coat and 
hat; tosses them over foot of bed; takes 
cigarette from pocket, lights it in the 
center of the room, walks to the desk, 
walks slowly back to the stuffed chair, 
then back to center. . .. There’s a knock 
at the rear-center door. 

Mark: Go away! Quit bothering me, 
Grimes! I’m busy. (Walks back to 
stuffed chair.) 

Tony (Offstage; in false voice): This is 
the law, Mr. Webb. I order you to 
open up! 

Mark (Excited; puts out cigarette): Just 
a minute. (Mark goes to suitcase, 
takes out gun, slowly approaches the 
door. With a quick movement he opens 
ut: Tony puts one foot inside, sees the 
gun, and steps back in haste.) 
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Tony: Hey! Hold it, Mark! Holy 
smoke, point that thing somewhere 
else! (Grins) Remember me? Tony 
Worth? . . . I board here. 

Mark (Suddenly tired): Come on in, 
Tony. (Puts gun in pocket) You 
gave me a scare. (Slumps on bed) 
You shouldn’t have played that 
trick. My nerves are on edge. 

Tony (Following him center): For a 
minute I thought you were planning 
suicide. 

Mark (Laughs grimly): Not any more. 
It’s a protection, that’s all.. I’m 
doing important work now. What 
did you want, Tony? 

Tony (Walks to desk; casts a curious eye 
about): Oh, I guess I just wanted to 
see your homely face again. I haven’t 
seen much of you lately. So when I 
saw your light, I thought I’d drop 
in. (Walks back center) 

Mark: On your way to work? 

Tony: Yeah. . . . Say, what’s this im- 
portant work you were talking about? 

Mark (Goes to desk; lights cigarette): 
Oh, I’m dashing off a novel. Pub- 
lisher says it has something. 

_ Tony: No kidding! (Unbuttons coat) 

Mark: Yes, I’ve really struck some- 
thing after all these years. I’m a 
success. As soon as the royalties 
start rolling in, I’ll be set. I'll be an 
established author with plenty of 
what it takes. 

Tony (Sits in stuffed chair): Fine! You 
know, I was going to ask you if you’d 
take a job down at the plant, but I 
guess you don’t need any help. 

Mark (Crushes cigarette violently): On 
the contrary, Tony. I need help now 

more than ever. (Walks over; stands 

in front of Tony). I’ve been want- 











ing to talk to someone I knew well 
enough. Yes, I think I’m going to 
let you in on something. I’ve kept 
it to myself now so long that I’m 
afraid I’ll go insane if I don’t let 
someone know about it. 

Tony (All ears): About what, Mark? 
Sounds serious! (Nods toward bed) 
Better sit down and get it off your 
chest. (Mark sits on edge of bed, 
fingers quilt.) 

Mark: It’s about this story, Tony. 

Tony: You mean .. . it isn’t so good 
after all? 

Mark (Shakes head): No, it’s a marvel- 
ous story —too marvelous. It’s a 
wonder no one has suspected me yet. 
You see, Tony, I didn’t write that 
story. 

Tony (Frowns): What! 

Mark: I stole it . . . stole it from one 
of the best authors that ever lived! 
Tony: Good Lord! You didn’t! 

Mark (Grimaces): Neatest 
plagiarism you ever heard of. 

Tony: But why, Mark? How? You 
can’t get away with it, can you? 

Mark (Ezcitedly): I’m going to try. 
It’ll be worth plenty, and with my 
name signed to it, I’ll be able to 
write my own ticket in literary 
circles. There isn’t much of a plot to 
it. It’s merely about the journeys of 
a person through an awful, dismal, 
hell-hole of a place! . . . But it’s the 
style of the story! Terror and sus- 
pense in every line. It isn’t until 
the very end that the reader dis- 
covers that this terrible place through 
which the principal character passes. 
is nothing else but ... Life...on... 

this... Earth! It’s a sort of a Dante 

type of tale, except that the traveler 
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finds Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory — 
and especially the latter two — right 
here on Earth! I... I haven’t read 
the finish yet— but I know just 
what it’ll be. I can tell by what I’ve 
already read just what might be ex- 
pected from such an author. 

Tony (Puzzled): You haven’t read the 
finish yet? 

Mark: The author didn’t get through 
yet. But I know... 

Tony (Interrupting): Who is the 
author? 

Mark (Glancing about and lowering 
voice slightly): 1 know you won’t be- 
lieve me... but it’s... Edgar... 
Allan ... Poe! 

Tony (Smiles and relaxes in chair): I 
knew you were kidding me. 

Mark (Indignant; shouts): I’m not! I 
tell you, Poe wrote it! (Recovers self 
and goes to door to listen.) 

Tony (Bewildered): But Poe’s been 
dead for almost a century! 

Mark (Walks slowly to desk): Then he’s 
come back. (Faces Tony) I haven’t 
seen him, but I tell you he wrote the 
story I’m selling. 

Tony (Still skeptical): Imagination is 
an awful weapon! 

Mark: Look. I’ll show you. (Starts 
toward bookcase) Come here. (Tony 
follows him. Mark slides open panel.) 

Mark: There’s a sheaf of the paper he 
uses. (Pulls out a little bor) Here 
are some grains of some sort of dope 
... | imagine. Opium, perhaps. I 
never tampered with it too much. 
(Puts it back; pulls out a bottle) And 
here’s some wine! Look at the vint- 
age date! (Turns to Tony) Care to 
have some? 

Tony (Draws back): No! 





Mark (Smiling): I didn’t think so. 
(Puts it back; closes panel) Besides, 
Poe might not like it. You see, 
Tony, that’s where I found the first 
chapters of the story, “The Uni- 
versal Journey.”” He wrote them; I 
claimed them. I took them to a pub- 
lisher here in the city. He was 
dumbfounded. Naturally, he saw 
how good they were. And he told 
me to go ahead and finish the story. 
So I’ve been telling him that I’m 
working on it, and I’ve taken the 
chapters to him as Poe finishes them. 
Poe apparently doesn’t notice their 
loss; he’s so engrossed in his writing 
while I’m gone! 

Tony (Grabs Marxk’s arm): Are you 
crazy, Mark? If those papers are in 
Poe’s handwriting, why don’t you 
forget about the story and just sell 
them for what his signature’s worth? 

Mark: I’ve thought of that, of course, 
and I’ll show you why it can’t be 
done. (They walk to desk) I usually 
have to stay out all night and sleep 
during the day so that Poe can write 
undisturbed. I came in rather early 
this morning. He didn’t get a chance 
to hide some of his work. (Picks up 
papers from desk) Here, look at some 
of these and see what you can make 
out. 

Tony (Takes papers under center lights, 
turns them over swiftly . . . then, 
astounded): Why — they’re all blank! 

Mark: Exactly. You can’t make out a 
word... but J can! 

Tony (Handing back the papers; shak- 
ing a little now): You can! What is 
it? Chemical writing? 

Mark: No, not at all. So far as I can 
explain it, Poe must just take his pen 
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here — though he doesn’t leave any 
prints from his fingers behind! — 
and must go through the motion of 
writing without any ink or any other 
substance on his pen whatsoever! 
It’s — well, it’s ghost-writing, you 
might say! 

Tony: But if you can read it, how. . 
Mark (Vacani stare): I don’t know 
just how. Perhaps I’m just in the 
right mood. Perhaps I’m psycho- 
logically or spiritually attuned so 
that I can get the impressions writ- 
ten down here. Maybe the life I’ve 
been living can account for it: all the 
troubles I’ve had lately, my des- 
pair, my — Oh, I don’t know how or 
why (Walks behind bed) I can make 
sense out of these blank sheets but I 
can, and that’s good enough for me! 
(Turns and walks swiftly back te 
Tony) If someone tossed a million 
dollars in your lap, would you ask 
where or why you got it? 

Tony (Dumbly): Of course not! 

Mark (Goes slowly back behind bed): 
Well — that’s the way things stand. 
All I have to do is rewrite the story 
on my typewriter as I get it. I don’t 
think there’s a catch anywhere. 
Tony (Purses lips): No . . . (Walks in 
front of bed) Not so long as no one 
finds out. (Sits on bed) I won’t say 
anything. I know that much. 
Mark (Coming around foot of bed: eyes 
narrow): I know you won’t. It... 
wouldn’t ... be... good... for you, 
anyway! 

Tony (Protesting): You can trust me, 
Mark. Why, those blank papers 
wouldn’t do me any good. And as 
for having you arrested for plagiar- 
ism — well, in the first place, I’m 
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your pal, and secondly, there 
wouldn’t be any proof that you had 
stolen — 

Mark: Shh! What’s that? (Listens 
intently; draws gun, steals to center of 
room, and stands facing the left door) 

Tony: I didn’t hear anything. 

Mark: This business has made me 
sensitive. There’s someone —(MArRK 
strides to door and wrenches it open.) 
Sound of scuffle follows. He returns, 
collaring a short, dirty tramp. Mark 
hurls him onto the front end of the bed 
and drags him down to sitting position 
on bed edge. Tony has risen and tries 
to keep from being in the general 
vicinity of the gun barrel.) 

Mark: Who are you? 

Jor (Scared): Me? — I’m Joe. 

Mark: What were you doing in that 
adjoining room? I thought it was 
vacant! 

Joe (Gasps): Well... well... 

Mark (Resorting to slang in evil man- 
ner): Come on, buddy, or I’ll drill a 
hole through your head! 

Jor: Look, pal, please, I’m just a tramp 
and it was cold last night and it 
looked like snow and I knew old man 
Grimes had that room empty and so 
I just snuck in. I didn’t mean to 
hurt nothing. I just... 

Mark (Jerking his collar): O.K. For- 
get it. Did you hear what Tony here 
and I were talking about? 

Joe: No, pal, honest. I just overslept 
and I was gonna leave and so... 
Mark: Did you ever hear of Edgar 

Allan Poe? 

Jor (Strokes whiskers): Poe? No, 
never heard o’ him. Musta been be- 
fore my time. 

Mark (Dragging Joz down onto his 
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knees): Yeah? I shouldn’t take any 

chances. I ought to let you have it, 
and then tell the cops you were try- 
ing to rob me! 

Jor: No, don’t! Please don’t! Have 
mercy! Haven’t you ever been poor 
... or cold? 

Mark (Vacant stare): Sure — but I’m 
going to be rich now. (Looks at Jor) 
Maybe I won’t get rich though if I 
don’t put you out of the picture! 

Jor (Frantically): No, no, please! 

Tony: I wouldn’t, Mark! The cops 
might get nosey — and then there’d 
be crowds — and stuff. You’d scare 
him away. 

Mark (Nods grimly): O.K., Joe. On 
your way. (Shoves him toward left 
door) Keep your mouth shut tight 
and your feet moving. Get going. 
(Slams the door after Jon. Pockets 
gun, walks slowly to desk; Tony 
watches him with narrow, disgusted 
eyes.) 

Mark: Too close for comfort! (Sits at 
desk. Tony pauses a while, unde- 
cided, then sits on bed; he wipes a hand 
over his forehead and under cover of it 
stares at Marx. There’s a knock at 
the rear door. Both men are startled.) 

Mark: Who is it? 

Diana (Offstage): It’s 1, Diana. May I 
come in? (Tony raises his eyebrows, 
fumbles with tie.) 

Mark: Sure. . . . The door’s not locked. 
Come on in. (Both rise as Diana 
enters with vase of flowers.) 

Diana: I brought these flowers last 
night, Mark, but you weren’t here so 
I kept them for you. (She puts vase 
on desk next to papers. Then she goes 
to Mark, puts her arm around him, 
and lifts face expectantly. Uncon- 
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sciously, Mark lowers head, then 
looks at Tony. Drana follows his 
gaze, drops her arm, and spins about 
embarrassedly.) 

Diana: Oh! Hello, Tony. I didn’t see 
you at first. 

Tony (Who has been watching with in- 
terest): Hello, Diana. (Oversweetly) 
This is a surprise! (Mark walks 
near closet door.) 

Diana: You look terribly nervous this 
morning, Mark. What’s wrong? 

Mark: Oh — nothing, really. 

Diana (Going to him): Now, you know 
that’s not true. You’ve been acting 
this way for weeks now. Sometimes 
you seem to be an entirely different 
person, Mark. (Cajoling; takes 
Marx’s hand) Come on. Be your- 
self again. Tell an old pal what’s 
wrong, won’t you? 

Mark (Irritated, pulls hand away, 
turns back on Diana): I tell you, 
there’s nothing wrong! 

Tony (Sarcastically): Hey! Come on, 
you two. There shouldn’t be any 
secrets between you, y’know. 

Mark (Turning on him heatedly): You 
keep out of this, Tony! 

Diana: Mark! 

Mark (Eyes drop): I’m sorry, Tony. 
(Faces rear door) Guess I lost my 
temper. 

Diana (Hands on hips): Well, now I 
know something’s wrong . . . (She 
turns to Tony) Tony, do you know 
what it is? (There is a quick exchange 
of glances between Marx and Tony.) 

Tony (Stammers): Oh —I guess he’s 
tired, that’s all. Been up too late, I 
suppose. (Tony walks over to the 
stuffed chair; Marx goes behind 
bed. Both avoid each other’s eyes. 
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Diana looks from one to the other. 

She feels a secret between them which 

she can’t share.. Slowly she goes to 

door.) 

Diana: Well —I guess I'll have to 
leave now . . . and get to work. 

Tony (Turning quickly): Just a min- 
ute, Diana. I’ll go with you. (Tony 
walks over to her side, finds her still 
eyeing Mark.) 

Drana: Goodbye, Mark. 

Mark (Tonelessly): Goodbye, Diana 
... Tony! (Ezit Tony and Diana. 
Mark stands silently a while, then 
sighs and puts the vase of flowers on 
the bookcase. He turns to the desk, 
feeds a sheet of paper to the typewriter, 
puts the sheets on which PoE wrote at 
his side and begins to type. PoE steps 
quietly out of the closet, and smiling 
with contempt, he comes opposite 
Mark, unnoticed. Suddenly, sensing 
his presence, Marx looks up. He 
gasps, strikes a key nervously, jumps 
back in his chair, knocking 1 over, 
and sprawls on the floor. He rolls, gets 
up and runs for the door only to find 
Por standing there. He draws his gun 
and backs up slowly to the bed, Por 
following and smiling.) 

Mark: Stay — (Voice cracks) — stay 
back! Don’t come any closer or Ill 
shoot! 

Por: Did I surprise you, Mr. Webb? 
I didn’t mean to frighten you. 

Mark: Don’t come near me! I know 
why you’re back! 

Por (Eyebrows raised): You do? How 
clever! (Grins) I haven’t had such 
pleasure in years. 

Mark: I know why you're here: I 
know what you want! 

Por (Frowns and fingers mustache): I 











wonder. Do you? (Glances away 
from Mark a trifle) I never did love 
life very much, you know. But they 
killed me too soon that night in the 
Baltimore tavern! My work wasn’t 
complete yet. I don’t mean that I 
regretted my inability to marry dear 
old Widow Royster because of my 
death. (He dismisses the idea with a 
gesture) She would have been a 
shrew; probably wouldn’t have let 
me drink any more. (Licks lips) No, 
my dear Mark . .. My death made 
it impossible — so I thought — for 
me to write my “Universal Journey,” 
my masterpiece that I had planned 
in my later years. (Shrugs) So — 
there was no balm in Gilead for me, 
no Aidenn! The final building block 
of my life was left unplaced, and I 
was sadder than ever before. So I 
had to come back and write “‘finis”’ 
to the unfinished symphony known 
as Life. 

Marx (Sialling): But — but why so 
long? (Crouches on bed) Why did 
you wait a century to return? 

Por: There is no time in the place from 
which I come. I could plan my ac- 
tions, something I failed to do so 
often when I — was — here. 
(Spreads fingers; comes out of trance; 
smiles at Mark) Well? 

Mark: What do you want? Can’t we 
settle this some way? 

Por (Fingers mustache): Perhaps. Sup- 
pose to begin with you call up your 
publisher friend and have him send 
over every scrap of my script — 
(Eyes narrow) or rather your copy 


of it — right away — by special 
messenger. 


Mark: Sure... sure, but he’s probably 
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in bed now. 

Por: Then you may have the pleasure 
of awakening him — (Por stoops 
over Mark menacingly) — or if you 
don’t wish to, you may suffer the 
consequences. (He smiles enigmati- 
cally.) 

Mark (Stares a while, then slips gun 
into pocket and nods): I'll phone. 
(Walks to telephone, lifts receiver) 
2754. (Realizing he has his back to 
Por, he turns quickly.) 

Por (Walking to bed’s edge): I hate to 
criticize—I always was such a 
prejudiced critic — but I wouldn’t 
say too much if I were you! We 
haven’t much time! 

Mark (Nods): Hello! Rex? Sorry to 
get you out of bed, old man, but I’ve 
something important for you to do. 
Are you awake? Then listen: (slowly, 
distinctly) send every sheet of my 
story, “Universal Journey,” over to 
me by special messenger right away. 
That’s right. Every scrap of copy 
you have. It’s important. No, don’t 
ask me now. I'll tell you later. All 
right. Hurry it up. Thanks a lot, 
Rex. So long. (Hangs up, walks be- 
hind bed to center) Well, I hope you’re 
satisfied. He’s sending it right over. 

Por (Sits on bed): Fine . . . I know just 
how you feel, Mark. Even though 
it’s my story, you’ve always felt that 
it’s yours, and now you feel robbed. 
I can’t»say that I blame you. . You 
know, it’s remarkable, the way you 
could read my scribbling, especially 
so since it was invisible! (Mark 
nods) Yes, you’re a remarkable per- 
son. I can’t help drawing similar- 
ities between us two. You resemble 
me. You have the makings of a 
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genius in you. You’ve suffered 
enough to know what life is like. 
You'd probably have been an author 
in your own right if you hadn’t stolen 
my manuscript. 

Mark (Gets cigarette from desk, lights 
it): ll still be an author! (Por raises 
his eyebrows.) 

Por: Yes? As I was saying, you are 
something like myself. 

Mark (Gaining a little courage): That’s 
not such a pleasant thought. 

Por: You see? Smoking gives you false 
strength, just as opium helped me! 
(Mark looks up angrily, crushes 
cigarette against tray) 

Por (Smiles): But our similarity goes 
deeper. (Rises) As I said, we have 
both had sad lives; we are both 
authors more or less, though I’m 
sure I deserve the appellation much 
more than do you; and now, as I 
died unhappily — 

Mark: Can’t you stop this drivel? You 
get on my nerves! 

Por (Approaching): I think you’ve 
exhibited too much nerve, my friend. 

Mark (Cringing): I’m no friend of 
yours! The sooner you leave, the 
better I’ll feel. 

Por: I can imagine. 

Marx: What good will your story do 
you, anyway? Why can’t you let me 
have it? 

Por (Strokes hair): That’s a fine point, 
Mark. I really don’t know what I’ll 
do with my story. I wrote it because 
I felt a literary urge to do so. (Walks 
toward center) But it was destined 
for no mortal eyes to see it! It is too 
dangerous! If men came to realize 
the horrors of Life as I’ve pictured 
them, they’d despair, they’d give up 



















































hope and commit suicide! They’d 
see that even earthly happiness is 
but dust compared to what I’ve 
found where I’ve been. They’d all 
want to cross the threshold — and I 
won’t let them! They must find out 
for themselves. Let them suffer, let 
them writhe here in their chosen 
places. J had to. So did the others! 
Why should I tell them what experi- 
ence can show them more aptly? No, 
my boy. That story must never go 
beyond the lips of the dead. Besides, 
the fame and money would have 
spoiled you. 

Mark (Skeptical): Oh, yeah! 

Por: Yes. I know. I’ve been experi- 
enced in life. If you had made a little 
fortune, you would have married 
Diana. Am I not right? 

Mark: Sure I would have. And [’ll 
still do it. 

Por (Walking back to him): No, Mark. 
(Shakes head sadly) Wives and 
homes and happiness are not for men 
such as we. We're just made to live 
— and to die. Our kind usually has 
a number of vices so that the rest of 
mankind may commend themselves 
on their relative virtues. I know, 
Mark. I had one wife and many 
loves. But I was happier when I 
could compose poems in their honor 
than when I was actually with them! 
We have a destiny written in sorrow, 
and we taint all whom we meet. 
Sometimes our trials can make others 
bear theirs more easily. But no one 
is ever really happy with us! 

Mark (Truculently): Speak for your- 
self, Edgar. I’ll make Diana happy 
yet. 

Por (Turning away and smiling): Per- 





haps — when you least expect. 

(Knock at rear door.) 

Mark: The messenger! 

Por: Don’t let him enter. Just take 
the script from him. And not an un- 
necessary word or action! (PoE 
stands behind door which Mark opens 
half way, letting MrssENGER enter 
only partly.) 

MessEencer: Mr. Mark Webb? 

Mark (Moistening lips): Yes. 

MESSENGER (Produces small portfolio; 
gives it to Mark with book and pencil): 
Sign here, please. (MARK signs, and 
tips MESSENGER who leaves. MARK 
closes door and hands ’folio to Por.) 

Mark: There it is, every bit. 

Por: Are you sure there’s nothing 
missing? 

Mark (Nods, turns back, and goes to 
foot of bed): Rex doesn’t make mis- 
takes. 

Poe: Fine. I’m glad to have this again. 

Mark: You’ve put me in an awful 
spot, though. Rex already gave me 
a small advance on the story. I'll 
have to make it good somehow. (Por 
puts the folio near typewriter after 
putting additional sheets from desk 
into it.) 

Por: Before I leave, I’m going to do 
you a favor—all your friends a 
favor, too. (Mark glances up ez- 
pectantly) Here. Sit down a mo- 
ment. I’m going to try something. 
(He pushes Marx toward stuffed 
chair.) 

Mark (Apprehensive and slightly in- 
coherent): What are you gonna try? 

Poe: A little hypnotism, if you don’t 
mind. 

Mark: I do mind. (Draws gun) Re- 

member this? Well, don’t try any- 
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Por: Going to kill me, eh? 





thing or I'll kill you! You can only 
push me so far. I’m not afraid any 
more! 

A dead 
man? That’s really funny! 


Mark: I’Il see if you’re dead or not! 
Por: You won’t shoot. If you shoot, 


you're likely to find that I am dead, 
and — you — don’t — like — ghosts 
— do you, Mark? (Leers) As long as 
you don’t shoot, you have hope. 
You never really know! — Put down 
that gun! (Mark’s hand drops a 
little; his fingers open; the gun falls to 
the floor; he crumples into the chair.) 
Now, look at my eyes. Did you ever 
notice how strange they are? How 
they flicker with light? How the 
color changes? How they hold you? 
(Mark fights hypnosis, but is forced to 
give in.) You’re getting tired, Mark, 
aren’t you? You’ve been through a 
terrible strain. Relax. Close your 
eyes. (Mark closes his eyes.) That’s 
fine. Now, I want you to recite a 
poem for me. It’s simple. I’ll think 
of it and transfer my thoughts to 
you. Come on, now. Start reciting. 
(Por concentrates. Marx’s mouth 
wabbles a few times; then in a death- 
like tone he begins.) 


Mark: 


Like a bell my tell-tale heart 
Resounds and pounds within my 
breast 
While hellish dreams impale my 
rest 
And, hounding, rend my peace apart! 
But why? For mark that bark like 
this 
A perfumed breeze o’er seas doth 
bring 
With dreary, dark-eyed wandering 
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Life-wearied man to isles of bliss. 

And why, — when nymphs and 

naiads play 

Upon a froth-harp from the deep 

And, singing, lull my soul to sleep, 
While somewhere distant dryads 

sway? 

Why?—Because my eyes have spied 

the Sight: 

Plutonian shores there, lost amid 

Theshrieking bleakness, almost hid 
Within forbidding wings of night; 
A light that flickers on and off 

Beyond the mists of depths 

Lethean, 

Beyond banks of distorting mien, 
A sight at which no dead may scoff! 
And Pallas warns me with a word: 

“Canst hear them chant thy epi- 

taph? , 

Canst hear their jeering, sneering 

laugh? 

Their ranting gibes, can they be 

heard?” 

Then to my ears come sounds so 

sweet! 

Tis Israfel upon his lute; 

He sings in accents low though 

mute, 

Like sounds of angels’ dancing feet! 

But, No! That song is not for me! 
It comes from off my right hand 

side, 

From land unseen ’cross waters 

wide, 

While J drift on— to misery! 

Agape, aghast, I kneel in fright. 
“Will Aidenn then be not for me? 
Will hell my future hearthplace 

be?” — 

The doubt springs out in all its 

might, 

For deep within me conscience nods, 





Refusing to relieve my doubt, 
Accusing me with silent shout; 
I know full well the will of gods! 
My heart keeps pounding in my 
chest; 
The thought resounding in my 
mind: 
“QO man, once fool so mute and 
blind, 
And now, though dead, for you no 
rest!”’ 
(Mark’s eyes open, he screams “No! 
No!’”’, grabs at his heart and falls 
over.) 
Por: Weak heart, poor lad! At least he 











had a nice happy death. Read his 
own elegy, too. (Walks to bookcase) 
Not a bad poem, if I do say so my- 
self. Came to me like that. (Snaps 


fingers) Well— (Takes flower from 


vase, goes back to Marx, and drops 
the flower.) From Diana, Mark. 
She won’t miss you! — Well, see you 
soon, lad! (Por picks up his ’folio 
and turns off the lights. His footsteps 
can be heard approaching the closet 
door —the door creaks —and sud- 
denly there is heard the shrill cry of a 
raven!) 


THE END 
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Part Two Grades 4, 5, 6 





The. Glory He Deserves 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters One of the gentlemen seems to be the 
MANAGER manager of the affair, for he is bustling 
PHOTOGRAPHER about importantly. There is a general 
Hotitywoop PropuceRr murmur from the crowd. 
Boy Voices: I wonder where he is. . . Why 
Rapio Man doesn’t he come? . . . I can hardly 
ADVERTISING MAN wait to see him! 
GIRL ManaGerR (Coming down from the 
NEWSREEL MAN platform): Well, folks, he should be 
Girt REPORTER here any minute now. (Rubbing his 
Man hands together) A remarkable occa- 
Seconp Man sion. A remarkable occasion indeed! 
Tuirp Man Nothing like it has ever happened 
WomAN before. (T'0 photographers and news- 
Rapio ANNOUNCER reel men.) Are you ready, boys — all 
OTHER PHOTOGRAPHERS and NEws- set up? 
REEL MEN PHOTOGRAPHER: All set, Mr. Greene — 
MEN and WoMEN on the platform and all set! 
OTHER MEN, WoMEN and CHILDREN MANaGeER: We want some good pic- 
in the crowd. tures, you know, a great event like 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS this. 
SetrinG: A grassy plot in a park. Ho.tLtywoop Propucer (Stepping for- 
At Rise: Newsmen are standing around, ward from a group): Mr. Greene, 
notebooks in hand, photographers are once more let me ask you, you will 
setting up their cameras, and radio let me talk to him? 
men are testing microphones, etc. Manaaer: I'll do my best, sir, but I 
There are other people standing can’t promise — 


around, too, just part of the crowd, Hoxiiywoop Propucer: But I’ve got 
watching and waiting, and you hear a to talk to him. I’ve flown all the 
band now and then playing patriotic way from Hollywood — I’m a busy 
music in the distance. On the plat- man — 

form there are several important- Manacesr: Now, now, surely you don’t 
looking people, three gentlemen, and a regret the time. Think, man, whom 
couple of ladies, their wives, probably. you’re going to see! 
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Houtitywoop Propucer: Seeing is all 
right, but what I want to do is sign 
him up for a picture. You’ve just 
got to let me talk to him! 

ManaGer: Well, I'll try, but the 
parade will start any minute now, 
you know. There isn’t much time. 
(A boy comes running in left excitedly.) 

Boy: Mr. Greene — Mr. Greene — 

MANnaGer: Yes, my boy, what is it? 

Boy: The mayor wants to know, sir, 
how soon you can have him down- 
town — the people are lined up by 
the thousands waiting to see him — 

ManacGer: But he hasn’t arrived yet. 

Boy: Well, the mayor says you'll have 
to hurry things up as fast as you can. 
Why, Mr. Greene, the people have 
been waiting since six o’clock this 
morning. They’re already tearing 
up telephone books and throwing 
confetti down in the streets and — 

ManaGErR (Rubbing his hands): That’s 
fine — fine—he deserves all the 
honor we can show him! Tell the 
mayor we'll get him there just as 
soon as we can. 

Boy: Yes, sir. (He runs out.) 

Rapio Man (Into microphone. Testing 
slowly): 1-2-3-4. 1-2-3-4. Okey. 
(Turning to MANAGER) The micro- 
phones are all set now, Mr. Greene. 
I do hope he’ll be prepared to give a 
message to the entire country. 

ManaGer: Of course he will — of 
course he will. He’s a man of great 
ingenuity, you know that. 

Voices (At right who can see left en- 
trance): Here he comes — here he 
comes! 

ManaGer (He starts left, all smiles): 

At last! (Cotumsus enters left, 

looking a trifle bewildered.) 


MANAGER (Bowing low as CoLUMBUS 
enters): Ah, we are honored, we are 
honored, indeed, Christopher Col- 
umbus. 

Cotumsus: I thank you, sir, most 
heartily, but I must confess — 

MANAGER: Step right up, Columbus, 
step right up. You’re the guest of 
honor, man — don’t be timid. (Then 
turning to crowd.) Folks, here he is. 
I give you— Christopher Colum- 
bus! (Great cheers and applause from 
crowd. A girl rushes forward with a 
notebook in her hand.) 

Girt: Please, Mr. Columbus, may I 
have your autograph? I’ve got 
Tyrone Power and some wonderful 
ones already, but if I could just have 
yours — 

Co.tumBus (Puzzled): Autograph? You 
would like me to sign the — the 
document? 

Houtitywoop Propucer (Pushing for- 
ward): Excuse me, Mr. Columbus, 
but if you could come to Holly- 
wood — I have a great part for you 
— just the type of thing you could 
do. 

CoLumsBus: A — a great part? I don’t 
understand — 

Hottywoop Propucer: Oh, there’s 
nothing to it.. It’s right up your 
alley — you play yourself. We’re 
going to call it “A New Age Dawns” 
— (Looking at CoLumMBus) and you 
look nice in tights, too — that’s 
fine. It’s an historical movie. 

ADVERTISING Man: Look, Mr. Colum- 
bus, I represent the Crunchy Break- 
fast Food Company, and we want to 
sign you up for our radio program. 
A thousand dollars a week — cold 
cash! 
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CotumBvs: Please, sir, I am at a loss — 
Co.tumBus looks around, still more be- 
wildered. The newsreel men and 
photographers are pointing cameras 
and flash bulbs at him.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Okey, ready — let’s 
shoot him! 

Cotumsus (Throwing up his arms): 
No— no, please! Stop! The wild 
Indians didn’t frighten me, but this 
— all of you — I — 

ManaGER (Clapping his hands for 
quiet): Quiet, one moment! Oh, I am 
so sorry, Mr. Columbus, let me ex- 
plain. They are only going to take 
your picture. Those are cameras — 

Co.LumBus: Cameras? I pray your 
pardon, but — 

ManaGer: Oh, of course, of course, you 
wouldn’t know. We have so many 
things that must be strange to you. 
I couldn’t begin to name the wonder- 
ful things we have in this country — 
cameras, movies, airplanes — very 
inventive people, Americans — simi- 
lar to yourself, Columbus. You'll 
like them. (The newsreel men and 
photographers are now snapping pic- 
tures.) 

NEWSREEL Man: There, now, a big 
smile, please, Columbus! Millions 
will cheer when they see it so give 
‘em something good. (CoLumBus 
smiles, a little timidly at first since he 
still doesn’t understand what's hap- 
pening.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Give us another, Col- 
umbus — a big grin! That’s right — 
fine! (A girl reporter rushes up to 
CoLuMBUs,) 

Reporter: Mr. Columbus, if I could 
just have a few facts about your life. 
You know, something really differ- 
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ent — not the same old stuff you find 
in all the history books. 

Co.tumBus (Astonished): You mean — 
you mean that my name is to be 
found in books of history? 

REPorRTER: Say, you’re all over them— 
but look, what I want is a new slant. 
Maybe your inner thoughts as you 
stood gazing out over the Atlantic — 

CoLumsus (With a twinkle): I had 
time for a great many thoughts, my 
dear young lady, in seventy-one 
days — 

Reporter: Seventy-one days — just 
think of it — and now they do it in 
one. 

CotumBus: One? Month, you mean? 
Why, that’s remarkable. 

REeporTER: No—one day. They fly 
over! Look, how’s this for a head- 
line? Columbus tells all. 

CoLumBus: Why, it seems to take in a 
great deal of territory, but if you 
think — 

Reporter: It’ll sell papers. Now, tell 
me, Mr. Columbus, what do you like 
to eat for breakfast? Do you have a 
favorite flower? 

CotumsBus: Why, I — 

ManaGER (Interrupting): Please — 
please, Miss, you’ll have to get your 
story later. We want to welcome 
Mr. Columbus properly, he’s got to 
speak over the radio, and the parade 
is waiting to begin. Just step up here, 
will you, Mr. Columbus, where all 
the folks can see you? (He leads 
CoLumsus to the platform and then 
turns facing him.) 

MAnacGER (Formally now) : Christopher 
Columbus, we of the United States 
gather each year to do you honor, 
and this year we are happy indeed to 
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have you in our midst. (Applause 
from crowd.) 

Cotumsus: Sir, I again ask your 
pardon, but there are many things 
that puzzle me. You say to do me 
honor. I thought men had forgotten 
me long ago. 

ManacGer: Forgotten you? Why, man, 
they’ve been remembering you for 
hundreds of years! You gave us the 
greatest event in the history of the 
world. 

Co.tumsus: But I—I cannot believe 
it. In truth, I did prove my theory 
that the world was round, but after 
my first voyage, things seemed to go 
badly for me. I was shown some 
honor at Barcelona, of course, but — 

Manacer: Bah, that little reception in 
Barcelona! We'll give you a parade 
that you’ll remember — miles long— 
we've got a hundred bands — 

CotumsBus: Ah, you do things on such 
a magnificent scale, sir. Surely after 
all I must have discovered the coun- 
try of the great Khan. 

ManaGeEr: The great who? 

Cotumsvs: Is this India? Did I really 
find it after all? 

Man FRoM Crowp (Calling): No— 
no, it’s the United States of America! 

MANAGER: Why, my dear man, you 
discovered a new world! A whole 
new continent — 

Cotvumsus: A whole new continent — 
but I do not understand —I was 
looking for a new route to India — 

2np Man: But we stopped you — we 
got in your way — 

ManaGer: You’d have had to travel 
12,000 miles to reach India. 

CotumBus: 12,000 miles? Lucky for 
me I didn’t then. The sailors would 





surely have thrown me overboard. 
It was all I could do to keep them 
going as long as I did. As for my- 
self — 

3rp Man: You’d have made it, I bet, 
if it had been up to you! 

ManaGeEr: Yes, your spirit, if we may 
say so, is like the spirit of our great 
country. Unbeatable! 
from crowd.) 

Vorces: I'll say it is! Three cheers for 
the great Columbus! Three cheers 
for the greatest voyage in the history 
of the world! 

Woman: We’re glad you didn’t go to 
India, Columbus! If you hadn’t 
found your new world, maybe none 
of us would be here today. 

ManaGeEr: Yes, Columbus. Millions 
have followed you over for centuries, 
until now our country is strong and 
great —a place where liberty and 
freedom reign supreme. 

CotumBus (Looking out over the audi- 
ence as if into the distance): America 
—a new world. I can see it is a 
magnificent country — rich not only 
in substance but in spirit. 

Ist Man: I'll say! You talk about the 
jewels and riches you expected to 
find in India, Columbus. Our coun- 
try’s got everything! 

3RD Man: Yes — everything. Golden 
fields — great manufacturing plants. 

2npD Man: Rich mines — oil wells — 

Woman: And food enough for the 
whole world — 

MANAGER: Yes, and education and en- 
lightenment for all. 

Rapro Man: Mr. Greene, we’re ready 
to broadcast! One minute, now — 
Will you have Mr. Columbus step 
to the microphone? 


(A pplause 
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MANnaGER: Yes — yes. Columbus, will 
yo” just step down to the micro- 
phone? The country is waiting to 
hear your voice. 

Co.tumsus: Microphone? Waiting to 
hear my voice? 

MAnaGER (As he leads him down to 
microphone): Another wonderful 
thing — radio — your voice just 
goes through this little thingama- 
bob, and millions hear it. 

CoLumsus: Imagine — imagine — the 
wonder of it! My eyes cannot ac- 
custom themselves to so much 
magic. ... But what shall I say, sir? 
Your people are all strange to me. 
Riis, 

ANNOUNCER (Into microphone): Ladies 
and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
I give you Mr. Christopher Colum- 
bus, the man whom we may well call 
the first great American pioneer! 

Co.tumsBus (Into microphone): I —1— 

ladies and gentlemen, in 1492 it 

seems I made a blunder, but a very 

lucky blunder, for instead of India, I 

discovered a new world. I can only 

say that the glory of it all — your 
beautiful country —far surpasses 
even the dreams I dreamed. I thank 





you. (Cheers from all as CoLumBus 
leaves the microphone. The AN- 
NOUNCER murmurs: “‘And now I re- 
turn you to our studios’ as the cheers 
go on.) 

MANAGER (Loud): All honor to Chris- 
topher Columbus, the man who gave 
us our first great motto: Sail “on! 
Sail on!” (The MANAGER now steps 
forward and speaks to the audience.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, this little pro- 
logue to our Columbus Day festivi- 
ties has given you an idea of the kind 
of a welcome we would like to give 
Columbus if he’d come around this 
year of 1945. (He turns back to 
Cotumsus.) In 1492 we weren’t 
around, Columbus, but in 1945, we 
can give you all the glory you de- 
serve! (There are more cheers. Two 
or three men in the crowd lift CoLum- 
Bus to their shoulders.) 

ManaGer: And now, on with our 
Columbus Day festivities. On with 
the parade! (The crowds on the stage 
start off left, the men carrying Cotum- 
Bus on their shoulders. There is 
shouting and cheering as the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 








The Witch's Pumpkin 


by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
Betsy, a little girl 
ANNE, her friend 
Cinpy, the Witch 

SETTING: A room in Brtsy’s home. 

At Rise: Bersy is sitting in the chair 
behind the table, making a jack-o- 
lantern from a small pumpkin. It is 
almost completed and she works busily. 

ANNE (Outside): Betsy! Oh, Betsy! 

Betsy (Looking up): Here I am, Anne. 
Come on in! (Enter ANNE. She is 
about Brersy’s age and is wearing a 
gay Hallowe’en costume.) 

ANNE (Anziously): It’s getting late, 
Betsy, and I think we’d better hurry 
if we don’t want to be — (Stops and 
stares at Betsy) Why you aren’t 
ready! It’s nearly eight! 

Betsy: I — I’m not going, Anne. 

ANNE: Not going? Why, what do you 
mean? It’s going to be the best 
Hallowe’en party the school ever 
had! Everybody in our class will be 
there, and the gym is all decorated 
and everything. Why, we’re going to 
have cider — and bob for apples — 
and eat ice cream and — oh, Betsy, 
you must be joking! (She sits down 
in one of the chairs nearby.) 

Betsy: No, Anne, I’m not joking. 
I — I just can’t go. 

ANNE: But why? 

Betsy: I just can’t go — that’s all. 

ANNE: But you must have some reason. 

(She waits a moment, but there is no 

answer, so she speaks again) Betsy— 





is it because— you have no costume? 

Betsy: Yes, it is — if you must know! 
(Pleadingly) But please don’t tell 
the others. 

ANNE: You know I won’t. But they’re 
sure to wonder why you aren’t there. 

Betsy: Just tell them I couldn’t come. 

AnNE: Oh, Betsy, I’m so sorry you're 
going to miss the party. It’s sure to 
be such a nice one! 

Betsy: I know —I’m sorry, too. I 
could — just cry —I want to go so 
much. But Mother couldn’t buy a 
costume for me this year — or even 
the material to make one. You 
know we’ve not had very much 
money, Anne, since Dad died. 

ANNE: Why didn’t you tell me? I’m 
sure my mother could have found 
something for you to wear? 

Betsy: Mother doesn’t like me to ask 
favors. Never mind, Anne. You go 
on to the party. You can tell me 
about it afterward. 

Anne: Oh, it’s going to be so exciting. 
Jane Livingstone is coming. I heard 
her say so. She’s so new here I 
haven’t had a chance to get ac- 
quainted with her yet— but she 
seems awfully nice. Most rich girls 
are a little snooty sometimes — but 
Jane isn’t! 

Betsy: No, she’s sweet. 

ANNE: She gave me one of her new 
books to read. I’d have brought it 
along for you, if I’d known you 

weren’t going. It’s just full of the 
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best stories! There’s one about mak- 
ing your wishes come true on Hal- 
lowe’en. Seeing that jack-o-lantern 
made me think of it. 

Betsy: What has a jack-o-lantern to 
do with wishes? 

ANNE: The story says that if you write 
a note on a jack-o-lantern and tell 
your wish, and then put the lantern 
outside on Hallowe’en, some good 
witch will find it and make your 
wish come true. 

Betsy: Why, that would be fun! I’d 
like to try it, myself -only, of 
course, there aren’t any witches, 
really — good or bad. 

ANNE: There might be. How do we 
know? Just because we never saw 
one -— 

Betsy: I know what wish I’d make! 

ANNE: What, Betsy? 

Betsy: I’d wish to go to the party! 
(Laughs) Just as Cinderella wished 
to go to the ball. 

ANNE: Wish for a costume. Then you 
know you can go! 

Betsy: Yes, wouldn’t that be fun? 

ANNE: Go on, Betsy — do it! Write 
your wish on the jack-o-lantern and 
put it out on the steps. 

Betsy: Oh, Anne, that’s silly! 
know there aren’t any witches! 

ANNE: Do it, anyway! I sort of believe 
in magic, myself. 

Betsy: Besides, unless the witch came 
right away, it would be too late to go 
to the party. 

ANNE: Here, let me do it. (Takes a 
pencil and begins to write on the 
pumpkin) “To a Good Witch — 
Please bring mea Hallowe’en costume 
so I can go to the class party. This is 

my wish. Betsy.” 


You 


Besty: Oh, Anne, this is ridiculous! 
(Laughs) 

ANNE: It’s worth trying, anyway. (She 
goes to the door, taking the pumpkin.) 
I'll put it on the steps. (Goes out.) 

Betsy (Calling after her): Anne, you’d 
better be going to that party instead 
of writing notes to witches! You'll be 
late — and there’s no use in waiting 
for a witch to come in here! 

ANNE (Coming back): Well, we’ve tried, 
anyway. I think I’ll have plenty of 
time to get to the party — where’s 
the clock? 

Betsy: In the hall. Wait, I’ll see what 
time it is. (Goes to the other door) 
It’s a quarter to eight. 

ANNE: Then I still have fifteen min- 
utes. I’ll wait a little while. It must 
be lonely for you — staying here by 
yourself. 

Betsy: It is— a little. But I’m sure 
the evenings are much harder for 
Mother. She works until so late — 
and she’s always so tired. (There is a 
knock at the door.) 

ANNE: What’s that? 

Betsy: Sounded like somebody at the 
door. 

ANNE: Godness, you don’t suppose — ! 

Betsy (Laughing): Oh, no! It’s prob- 
ably Mrs. Carter—one of our 
neighbors. She’s always running 
over to look after me when Mother’s 
gone. (Calling) Come in Mrs. Carter! 
(Enter Cinpy, the witch, carrying a 
broom and a package.) 

Cinpy (Laughing): It isn’t Mrs. Carter. 
It’s Cindy — the witch! 

Betsy: Witch! (She utters a startled 
cry and clings to ANNE.) 

ANNE: You — you read the note on 

the pumpkin? 











Cinpy: Yes, I saw it as I came up the 
steps. 

Betsy: Then you must be a good witch. 
I mean — the note was meant for a 
good witch. 

Cinpy:I try to be good. I brought you 
a costume so you could go to the 
party. I hope it fits you. 

Betsy: A costume? 

ANNE: Oh, Betsy, try it on quick! 
Maybe you can go to the party after 
all! 

Betsy (Opening package): Oh, thank 
you very much. (Holds up the cos- 
tume) What a pretty one! I’m sure 
it will fit me, too! 

ANNE: Put it on quick! 

Cinpy: Yes, we mustn’t be late. 

Betsy: Are you — going with us? 

Crinpy: Of course. I love parties. 

Betsy: But — but — suppose they 
find out you’re a witch? 

Cinpy: I want them to think I’m a 
witch. 

Betsy: But - 

Cinpy (Laughing): Don’t look so wor- 
ried. I’m a very good witch. And, 
anyway, it’s all a joke. 

ANNE: What’s a joke? 

Cinpy: My pretending to be a witch — 
when I’m really not. (She takes off 
her mask.) 

ANNE: Jane! 








Betsy: Jane Livingstone! 

ANNE: And we thought you really 
were a witch! 

Betsy (Confused): I know there aren’t 
any — but after the note, and every- 
thing — 

ANNE: And then you coming in with a 
costume — 

JANE: Well, you see, it was like this — 
Betsy’s mother is helping my mother 
with a party tonight, at our house. 
So I talked to her about the school 
party and found out why Betsy 
wasn’t going. I had a costume I’d 
hardly worn, so I asked if I might 
bring it over here for you. 

ANNE: Oh, that was sweet of you! 

JANE: I didn’t want Betsy to miss the 
party. 

Betsy: Oh, thank you — thank you 
very much! I’m so glad I can go, too! 

JANE: Dad will take us to the school in 
our car. He’s outside now, waiting 
for us. 

ANNE: Betsy, do get dressed! 

Betsy: I will. It won’t take me a mo- 
ment — but I’m so excited, I hardly 
know what I’m doing! Because I’m 
sure I’ll be the only person there 
whose costume was brought to her 
by a Good Witch! (They laugh as the 
curtain closes.) 


THE END 
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The Crystal Flask 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
PRINCESS LILiITa 
Tue Kine 
THE QUEEN 
Cara, a Lady-in-waiting 
First Farry GODMOTHER 
SEcoND Farry GODMOTHER 
PRINCE SIGWALD 
A NURSE 

SETTING: A Room in the Palace 

Time: Once Upon a Time. 

At Rise: The Kine and QUEEN are 
seated on their thrones in Center of 
stage. The Nurse stands in fore- 
ground, holding the Basy PRINCESS 
Liuita. A Farry GODMOTHER stands 
on either side of them. There is gay 
music playing off stage. 

lst GopMoTHER: It has been a royal 
christening indeed. 

Tue Kine (With satisfaction): Aye, so 
it has. Tables loaded high with good 
things to eat and drink so that none 
should go hungry. And I have hired 
bands of musicians to play that all 
my guests might sing and dance and 
make merry. 

2np GODMOTHER: For such a beautiful 
Princess it is none too much. 

THE QUEEN: Aye, she is fair to look 
upon, I grant you. 

Ist GopmoTHER (Takes silver flask 
from her pocket): I have a gift to give 
my godchild. This silver flask. ’Tis 
filled with laughter. So keep it 


lightly corked that her laughter may 
bubble over and stay by her always. 


(Hands flask to the KiNG.) 

Tue Kine (Rises as he accepts it, and 
bows) : In behalf of the little Princess, 
I thank you. 

2nD GODMOTHER: I, too, have a gift, 
this crystal flask. A flask of tears, 
Lilita’s tears which she must some 
day shed. 

THE QUEEN (In alarm): Tears? Nay, 
she must not know the meaning of 
tears or sadness. We'll keep it 
tightly corked. 

Tue Kina: Or better still we'll hide the 
flask where she can never find it. 
2np GOpMOTHER (Sagely): There is no 
joy but is better for having known 
some sadness. But be that as it 
may. The gift is hers. Do with it as 
you will. (She hands flask to the 

QUEEN.) 

THE QUEEN (Holds it up and looks at 
it): Tis beautiful, indeed, and yet, I 
like it not. We'll hide it. Of that 
you may be sure. 

Ist GopMoTHER (Bends over to kiss 
Basy’s forehead): And so farewell, 
and may your merry laughter ring 
clear throughout the palace halls 
for many a long day. 

2np GODMOTHER (Kisses Baby): I, too, 
bid you farewell. Some day you'll 
find that even tears will bless your 
day and bring you happiness. (The 
two GODMOTHERS go out..) 

THE QUEEN (Crossly): Even tears will 
bring her happiness, forsooth. We'll 
hide this flask of tears upon the high- 








est shelf, and none but you and I 
shall ever know where it can be 
found. 

Tue Kina: Quite right, my dear. We'll 
hide it now before a single tear es- 
capes. (They rise, and go out to- 
gether, followed by the NuRsE with the 

Baby.) 


CURTAIN 
a ~ ~ 
Scene II 

Setrine: The same, sixteen years later. 

At Rise: The Nurse and Marp-1n- 
WaitinG stand in center of stage. 

Nurse (Yawns): My time hangs heavy 
on my hands now that the Princess 
is grown up. 

Marip-1n-Waitine (Looks around, cau- 
tiously): Where is Lilita now? 

Nurse: I left her playing about in the 
garden. 

Maip-1n-WaitinG: I am getting very 
tired of hearing the Princess laugh. 
It seems to me she does nothing but 
laugh. 

Nurse (Crossly): Well, there is nothing 
we can do about it. It’s true she 
does nothing but laugh. She laughs 
when she has to go to bed, when she 
eats, even when she falls and skins 
her royal knees she laughs. She has 
always laughed at everybody and 
everything. 

Marp-1n-WalTinG: Even in church she 
laughs, and the Queen has to put the 
stopper on the silver flask very 
tightly. People are beginning to 
think the Princess queer. 

Nurse: I wish I knew where they had 
hidden that crystal flask. I would 


get it and pull out the stopper. It 
would be a relief to see the Princess 





cry for a change. Wouldn’t it, 
Cara? 

Marp-1n-Waitinc: You would be se- 
verely punished, so let her laugh. 
Nurse (Shrugs her shoulders): Who 
cares? I love the Princess very 
much, but her feelings are all bottled 
up. One needs to cry every once in a 

while. 

Malp-1n-WalITING (Moves closer to her 
companion): If you won’t tell any- 
one, I’ll tell you a little secret. 

Nurse (Eagerly): Of course I won’t 
tell. Tell me, Cara dear. 

Marp-1n-WaitTinG (Mysteriously): I 
know where the crystal flask is 
hidden. 

Nurse (Jn great surprise): You do? 

Marp-1n-Waitine: Yes. I do. I was 
the one who climbed up on the lad- 
der and hid it on the day of the 
christening. But I would never dare 
tell anyone. The King said that if I 
did tell I would have my head 
chopped off. 

Nurse: The King tells that to every- 
one, but he has never chopped off a 
head yet. 

Maip-1n-WalTinG: Hush. Here comes 
the Princess now. (Enter right, the 
Princess Livita. She stands and 
laughs merrily at the two standing 
looking at her.) 

Nurse: Well, what is so funny about 
us? Can you tell us that? 

Maip-1n-Waitine (Looks down at her 
clothes): Is my petticoat hanging? 
Is anything wrong? 

Princess: Oh, don’t mind me. You 

know that I’m always laughing. I 

just can’t help myself. Sometimes I 

wish I could stop, but I never can 

except when my royal mother puts 
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the stopper on the silver flask very 
tightly, and then I always feel like a 
mummy. Then I have no feelings at 
all. (Laughs again, so she almost 
chokes) Isn’t that funny? (As the 
other two do not laugh) No, I suppose 
it isn’t funny, but I’ve got to laugh 
just the same. I wish I could find the 
crystal flask that my other God- 
mother gave to me. I would be so 
happy if I could ery just once. 

Matp-1In-WAITING (Goes over to her): I 
know where the crystal flask is hid- 
den, Princess Lilita. I should know. 
[ hid it. 

Princess: And you’ve kept it from me 
all these years? 

Maip-1n-WaitinGa (Shrugs her shoul- 
ders): What else could I do? Your 
royal father has quite a temper when 
he is crossed, you know. 

PRINCESS: Please tell me where it is. I 
will reward you well. 

Marp-1n-Waitine: You will probably 
get my head. But I'll tell you be- 
cause I am getting so tired of hearing 
you laugh myself. Come, we will get 
a ladder. 


You shall have your 
crystal flask. (Ezeunt Princess 
Laita, Marp-in-WalTING, and 


Norse, right, just as the Kine and 
QUEEN enter left.) 

THe Kine (With a sigh): For all our 
care I don’t believe our little Lilita 
is happy. 

THE QUEEN (As they take their places 
on their thrones): Why shouldn’t she 
be happy? She never cries. 

THe Kine: But perhaps a few tears 
never really hurt anyone, my dear. 
Perhaps we had better take the 
crystal flask from its hiding place and 
give it to her. (Shakes his head, 
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sadly) To think she has never shed a 
tear in all her life. 


THe Queen (Brusquely): And she 
never shall shed one, if I can help it. 
(Enter right, Princess Liuita, hold- 
ing the crystal flask in her hand, and 
crying into her handkerchief. There is 
no stopper on the flask. She is closely 
followed by the Matp-1n-WaltTING 
and the Nurse who are trying their 
best to console her, one on either side 
of her.) 

Tue Kine (Jn alarm): What has hap- 
pened? (Runs down to the PRINCEss.) 

THE QuEEN (Hurries over to her and 
takes her in her arms): What has 
happened to my precious child? 
(Sees the flash) The crystal flask! 
Who has done this terrible thing? 

Matp-1n-WalTinG: She climbed up on 
the ladder and brought it down her- 
self, but when she was halfway down 
she took the stopper out and dropped 
it. 

Nurse: And her pet dog, who was 
playing about below, took it in his 
mouth and ran with it down the 
palace corridor into the garden. 

Marp-1n-Waitine: And none of us can 
find it. , 

Princess (Who has been constantly 
wailing): And now I cannot stop 
crying. 

THE QUEEN (Puts her hand over the top 
of bottle, but the Princess does not 
stop crying): No other stopper will do 
except the right one. 

Tue Kine: We must find it at once. 
Post notices all over my Kingdom. 
I'll offer a big reward to anyone who 
finds the stopper to the crystal flask. 
(Darkly) And as for you, my dis- 
obedient wenches, unless the stopper 





is found within a week, you shall 
both be severely punished. 
Princess (Still crying): Don’t punish 
them. Punish me. Then I will have 
something to ery about. 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE III 

SeTrinG: T'he same, one week later. 

At Rise: The KinG and QUEEN are 
sitting on their throne, thoughtfully 
staring into space, their chins resting 
on their cupped hands. 

Tue Kine: A whole week has now 
gone by, and nowhere can the 
stopper to the crystal flask be found. 

THE QurEEN: The Princess will drown 
in her own tears unless someone can 
fint it, and that right soon. 

Tue Kino: The gardeners have dug up 
the whole garden, but the dog did 
not bury it there, for it cannot be 
found. 

THE Queen: Ah, lackaday, and woe is 
me! I who had thought to keep my 
precious Princess happy all the days 
of her life, can do nothing for her 
now. 

THe Kinc: Let him who finds the 
stopper to the flask ask of me any- 
thing his heart desires and I will give 
it to him. (Hnter Prince SiGWALD.) 

PRINCE SiGwaup (Bowing low before 
the Kina and QuEeEN): I am your 
neighbor, Prince Sigwald, your maj- 
esties, come to pay my respects to a 
good and mighty ruler and his Queen. 

THe Kine (Stroking his chin, thought- 
fully): Sigwald! Sigwald! Have I 
ever met you before, young man? 

Prince: Aye, when as a lad I came 
with my parents to the Princess 








Lilita’s christening. (He takes from 
a pocket the stopper to the crystal 
flask.) Sire, is this mayhap what 
you have been seeking? 

THE QUEEN (Overjoyed): It is, indeed. 
It is the stopper to the crystal flask. 

THe Kine: Where did you find it, 
young man? 

Prince: What matters it, your maj- 
esty, where I found it, as long as it is 
found? But, if you would know, one 
day when I was riding through your 
land a week ago, my horse did 
stumble, and there, beneath his hoof, 
I found this stopper to the crystal 
flask. 

Tue Kine (Claps his hands twice): I 
will send for the Princess so that we 
may check her tears, and bring hap- 
piness into her life again. (Enter 
right, Marp-In-WAITING. ) 

Maip-1n-WaritinG: Didst call for me, 
your majesty? 

Tue Kina: Aye, that I did. Take the 
stopper to the crystal flask which 
this good Prince has found, and put it 
tightly on. Then bring the Princess 
in to me. 

Marp-1n-WaiTinG (As the Prince 
hands her the stopper): Aye, that I 
will, and quickly. (Hurries out, right) 

Tue Kino: And now, Prince Sigwald, 
as to your reward, ask of me what 
you will. It shall be yours. 

Prince: I ask no other reward, your 
Majesty, than the hand of the 
Princess Lilita in marriage. 

Tue Kine (Joufully) : It shall be yours. 
To join our two great countries has 
been my fondest dream. (Enter 
right, Princess LivirTa.) 

Princess (Curtsies to the Kina and 

QUEEN, then to the Prince): Didst 
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send for me, your majesty? 


THE Kine (Goes down and takes her 


hand, and lays it in that of the 
PRINCE): Prince Sigwald, here is 
your reward to prove that I am a 
man of honor, the hand of the 
Princess Lilita in marriage. (To 
Liutita) My dear, it is a pleasure to 
see you smile again. 


Princess: I feel so light-hearted and 


gay. And yet I think my tears have 
washed my troubles all away. 


THE QuEEN: And now we must hide 


that awful flask again where she can 
never find it. 


PRINCE: Nay, give it in my keeping. 


For there is no joy but what is 
greater for a tear or two. 





THE QUEEN (Wonderingly): ’Tis so the 


fairy godmother said. 


Prince: Aye, side by side we’ll keep the 


flasks, the silver flask of laughter, 
and the crystal one of tears. For un- 
less she knows how to weep once in a 
while, she cannot understand her 
subjects. And she will understand 
her subjects better if she can weep 
with them, if needs must be, and 
then she'll be a better queen. I’ll 
take good care that her tears be few. 


Tue Kina: Well said, O wise and noble 


Prince. So may you rule together, 
wisely and well, for many years. 


THE END 


Adapted from the story “The Laughing Princess,” 


by the Author. 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2 ,3 





John Grumlie 


by Alice Very 


(Based on a Scottish folk song) 


Characters 
JoHN GRUMLIE 
JENNIE, his wife 
JOcK ) 
Mary 
JEAN 
Bapy NAN 
Rover, the dog 
SETTING: A farmhouse kitchen. 
AT Rise: Enter, one by one, JOHN 
FJRUMLIE, buckling straps on overalls, 
JENNIE, carrying BaBy Nan, whom 
she sets down on floor, and other 
CHILDREN, partly dressed and carry- 
ing dresses, coats, and shoes, etc. 
JOHN (Crossly): 
Where’s my breakfast? 
What d’ye say? 
I have work to do today! 
JENNIE (Sweetly): 
Yes, I know 
You’ve work to do. 
Maybe / am busy too. 
JOHN: 
As sure as the moon is up in the sky 
And the leaves are on the tree, 
I can do more work in a single day 
Than you can do in three! 
JENNIE: 
If you can do my work, John, 
— And trouble it is enow — 
Then you may stay at home, John, 
And I'll go out and plow. 
(Puts on kerchief, jacket, etc.) 


their children 
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Jock: 
Will Father stay 
With us today? 
Basy Nan: 
Is Mommy going 
Out to play? 
JENNIE: 
Mother is going 
Out to plow, 
So mind your daddy, dear. 
And what goes on 
While I’m away 
I wish that I could hear! (£ rit.) 
Basy Nan (Crying): Oo0-00-000! 
Jock: What’s wrong with you? 
Mary: Baby’s hungry. 
JEAN: I am too. 
Joun (Tying on apron): 
Let Jock go out 
And milk the cow, 
And Mary sweep the floor. 
I'll get you such 
A breakfast now 
As you never ate before. 
Jock: 
I don’t know how 
To milk the cow. 
Mary: I don’t know how to sweep. 
JEAN: 
Oh, Mother did it 
Hours ago, 
While you were still asleep. 
Jock: 
Mother washes Baby’s face 
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And tells us what to wear. 
Mary: Mother helps us button and 
lace. 
Jean: And Mother braids our hair. 
Joun (Making fire) : 
I have no time 
To fritter about, 
— I care not what you say — 
You'll dress yourselves 
Or do without 
When Mother is away. 
(CHILDREN put on clothes, some back- 
side front, some inside out, some but- 
toned crooked, etc.) 
Joun (On knees, blowing fire): 
I’ve blown and blown 
Till I’m fit to burst! 
Why doesn’t the fire go? 
Jock: 
Mother puts in 
The papers first 
And lays the kindling so. 
(Takes wood out, scattering ashes 
about, and shows JoHN how to build 
fire.) 
JEAN (Tangling up shoelaces) : 
Daddy, I can’t 
Lace up my shoes. 
Mary: Neither can Baby Nan. 
JOHN: 
Try it! 
What have you got to lose? 
Where did she put that pan? 
Mary (Showing pot already on fire): 
Here’s the pot 
And the water in it. 
It’ll be hot 
In half a minute. 
Joun (Pouring in oatmeal by handfuls): 
Now breakfast will be 
Ready soon. 
— It’s easy to cook, I’ve found. 





JOCK: 
But Mother does it 
With a spoon 
And stirs it round and round. 
JEAN: 
And Mother always 
Skims the cream 
And puts it out to cool. 
Mary: 
And Mother packs 
The lunches up 
And gets us off to schoul. 
JOHN: 
It’s Mother that 
And Mother this 
And little you care for Dad, 
And nothing’s right 
And all’s amiss 
Until you drive me mad! 
Rover (Off): Woof, woof, woof! 
Jock: I’ll go feed Rover. 
(Jock fills bowl with milk and sets it on 
floor, then lets Rover in.) 
JEAN: 
Father, the oatmeal’s 
Boiling over! 
(Joun and CHILDREN run to grab pot. 
JouN gets it and starts ladling it out 
into bowls on table. BaBy NAN creeps 
to Rover’s dish and drinks milk.) 
Mary: Look! 
Jock: At what? 
Mary (Pointing): She took his cup! 
JOCK: 
You ate all 
Rover’s breakfast up! 
JEAN: 
Naughty Baby! 
What a mess! 
Look at Baby’s dirty dress! 
Joun (Setting pot on floor and putting 
Baby in chair): 


Sit down, sit down 
And eat your fill 
Before it all gets cold. 
(CHILDREN start eating but put down 
spoons with wry faces.) 
— Why such a face? 
Mary: It makes me ill. 
JouNn: You do as you are told! 
Jean: It’s lumpy, Daddy. 
JOHN: 
Eat it up! 
I’ve heard enough from you. 
And don’t you dare 
To open your mouths 
Until you all are through! 
(CHILDREN close mouths tightly and 
pretend to eat. JOHN jumps up, but 
falls over pot, spilling oatmeal. Rover 
laps it.) 
Joun (Sitting on floor, rubbing leg): 
Now who in tunket 
Left that pan? 
I nearly broke my leg! 
JENNIE (Singing off):* 
With a fal de lal 
Lal de ral lal, 
Fal lal lal lal lal la! 
JOHN: 
Tell Mother to come 
As quick as she can 
And rid me of this plague. 
(CHILDREN run to open door. Enter 
JENNIE.) 


Mary: 
Oh, Mother, come quick! 
We need you! 
Jean: And Daddy needs you too! 
Basy NAN: 
Don’t go away 
And leave us! 
Jock: Stay home, whatever you do! 
JENNIE (Laughing): 
Well, how do you like 
Your work, John? 
Or maybe you’d rather plow? 
But how did you get 
In such a mess? 
And who’s the housewife now? 
JOHN: 
You can have your housework: 
I give up. 
No housewife will I be. 
JENNIE: 
Why, I’m as fresh 
As a buttercup. 
A farmer’s life for me! 
(Starts to go out again.) 
Joun (Holding her back) : 
Stop, stop, good wife, 
I’ll hold my tongue. 
I see my error now. 
But henceforth you 
May stay at home 
And Ill go out and plow. 


THE END 
*To the tune of “John Grumlie”’ 


—— 
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The Magic Jack-O-Lantern 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 

GOBLINS: 

Trappy, who is always playing tricks 
on others 

FLappy, who has enormous ears 

Nappy, who never is fully awake 

(And as many more as you care to 
have) 

ELVEs: 

Micky 
Nicky, and others if you want them. 

A Witcu 

SETTING: Any spot where elves and 
goblins might meet on Hallowe'en. 

Time: Just before the Hallowe'en Jam- 
boree. 

At Rise: Fuappy comes on the stage 
carrying a large jack-o-lantern. 

FLappy: Hallowe’en at last! I do wish 
I could think of a way to get that 
beautiful scarlet leaf from Trappy. 
He is always playing tricks on others 
so I wouldn’t feel mean if I could 
trick him once. If I had that leaf to 
wear in my cap at the Hallowe’en 
Jamboree no one would notice my 
ears. Here comes my friend the 
Witch. Maybe she could tell me a 
thing or two. (OLp WitTcH comes 
hobbling in on a broomstick.) 

Fuappy: Hi, Witch. You are just in 
time to help me. 

Wircu: Greetings, Flappy. A fine 
Hallowe’en night to be sure. What 
can I do for you? A magic potion 

perhaps? 


Fiappy: Perhaps. Trappy has a mag- 
nificent scarlet leaf which I hanker 
to wear to the Jamboree tonight so 
that no one would notice my ears. 
He won’t lend it, sell it, or trade it. 
He sets so many traps for others that 
I wouldn’t feel mean about tricking 
him out of it. 

Witcu: Let me see! 
magic jack-o-lantern. 

Fiappy: But I haven’t a magic jack-o- 
lantern. 

Wircu: You have a jack-o-lantern and 
I can tell you how to make it magic. 

FiLappy: Can you? Oh, please do. 

Wircu: Come close so I can whisper 
the secret to you. . . . I wouldn’t 
want anyone else to hear. (FLAPPy 
comes close to the Witcn and she 
whispers something in his ear.) 

Fuappy: The very thing! I do thank 
you with all my heart. 

Wirtcu: Good luck. (Goes off stage.) 

Fuappy: I'll wear the leaf to the 
Jamboree, and then no one will no- 
tice my ears! (Enter Trappy, Nappy 
and other Goblins.) 

Fiappy: Hi, fellows. All ready for the 
Jamboree? I see you are wearing 
your scarlet leaf, Trappy. I wish I 
had one to stick in my cap so that no 
one would notice my ears. 

Trappy: I won’t give it to you, sell it to 
you, nor trade it. 

Nappy (Yawning): Who said something 
about a raid? 


How about a 





Trappy: No, no, Nappy. Wake up. I 
said I wouldn’t trade my leaf for 
anything Flappy has. 

Fiappy: That’s too bad you won’t con- 
sider a trade. I thought you might 
like my magic jack-o-lantern. 

Trappy: Magic jack-o-lantern! What’s 
magic about it? It looks like any 
other jack-o-lantern to me. 

Nappy: Looks like any other jack-o- 
jantern to me! Looks just like mine. 
(Others laugh.) 

Fiappy: It is a magic jack-o-lantern 
though. 

Trappy: What can it do? 

Fuappy: I'll show you. Trappy, [’ll 
take off the lid and blow out the 
light, and you put your leaf inside. 
(Do so.) Now I'll wager that I can 
get the leaf and I won’t touch the 
jack-o-lantern. 

Trappy: Agreed! If you can get the 
leaf without touching the lantern 
I'll give it to you. (Gosuins gather 
around.) 

Firappy (Walks 
jack-o-lantern 


slowly around the 

three times): Adaca 
Cadabra .. . Adaca Cadabra, etc. 
Now take off the lid, Trappy. 
(Trappy does so.) And I take the 
leaf. (Does so without touching the 
lantern.) 

Trappy: Here, give me my leaf. 

Nappy: My leaf! 

Fiappy: It’s mine. I said I’d wager 
that I could get the leaf without 
touching the lantern and I did. 
(Gos.ins laugh.) 

Nappy: I guess that’s right. You won 
it all right. 


leaving Trappy and Nappy.) 
Trappy: Well, I lost my leaf, but it 
was a good trick. 


I wish I had a 


(GoBLINS go off stage ° 


lantern so I could play it on some of 
the elves when they come. Let me 
use yours, Nappy. 

Nappy: I want to lay the brick... I 


mean play the joke. It’s my lan- 
tern, but I’ll give you whatever I 
get. Here come the elves, and look 
one of them has a scarlet robin’s 
feather in his cap. I’ll get it for you. 

Trappy: Do you think you know how, 
Nappy? Were you awake all of the 
time so you know how it goes? 

Nappy: Of course I was .. . I can re- 
member it exactly . . . I think. 
(Etves enter. Micky is wearing a 
cap with a red feather in it.) 

Micky: Hi, Goblins! Can you tell us 
where the Jamboree is to be? 

Trappy: Over there in the forest under 
the biggest oak tree. 

Nappy: That’s a fine feather you have 
in your cap, Micky. How would you 
like to borrow it . . . I mean lend it 
to Trappy. 

Micky: I really wouldn’t part with it. 
It’s a special feather. 

Nicky: The Queen gave it to him. She 
put it in his cap with her own hands. 

Nappy: Maybe you would like to trade 
it for my magic jack-o-lantern . . . 

Micky: Magic jack-o-lantern! It looks 
like any other pumpkin face to me. 
What’s magic about it? 

Nappy Here, you show me .. . I mean 
I’ll show you. 

Trappy (Aside): Are you sure you can 
do it, Nappy? 

Nappy: Now you meave it to le... I 
mean me. Now I'll take off the lid 
and you put the feather inside. 
(They do so.) Now, I'll bet that you 
can’t get the feather unless I touch 
the lantern. 
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Micky: That I can’t get the feather 
unless you touch the lantern! I'll 
wager my feather against your 
lantern that I can. 

Nappy (Greatly excited): V’ll go around 
the lantern like this . . . (Goes around 
three times saying “‘Adaca Cadabra”’ 
. . «-) Now take off the lid, Micky. 
(Micky does so and also takes the 
feather.) 

Micky: There I took the feather and 
you didn’t touch the lantern... 
(Takes lantern) so the lantern and 
feather are both mine. You must be 
touched by the moonlight, Nappy. 
(Etves go off laughing.) 

Trappy (Rolling about in delight): 





That was worth losing my leaf! 

Nappy: Now, what did I say wrong! 
I can’t touch the feather unless you 
—no, no... You can’t touch the 
lantern until I . . . Oh, how does it 
go! 

Trappy: Never mind, Nappy. I guess 
the tables were turned on us that 
time... 

Nappy: And I lost my beautiful lack-o- 
jantern! 

Trappy: Maybe you'll learn to keep 

awake after this. Hi ho for the 

Hallowe’en Jamboree! (They go off 

laughing.) 


THE END 


It’s a Magic Teme 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

POLLY 

PEGGY 

REx 

JULIE 
SETTING : One end of a porch with swing, 
settee, chair and table. 
At Rise: Pouty, with a large book, is in 
swing with Pracy close beside her. 
Rex, also reading, is sprawled on the 
settee. JULIE is in the chair busily 
knitting. 
Potty (Reading): “And so, the Prince 
and Princess flew away on the magic 
bird, far from the dreadful dragon 
and straight into the golden sunset. 
As they flew, they heard the fairy 
music of the fairy harp, and they 
knew it would follow them on their 














way.” (Closes the 
beautiful fairy story. 

Praey: And they all lived happily ever 
after. (Sighs) That’s one reason that 
I like fairy stories, Polly. 

Rex: I think they’re silly. 

Potty: But you read them just the 
same, brother Rex. 

Rex: That’s because I’m interested in 
the dragon. He’s great the 
dragon. 

Preccy: He wouldn’t be so great if he 
happened to meet you. 

Po.tuy: Better stop your reading. It’s 
getting dark. 

Rex (As he closes his book and throws it 
beside him): It would be fun to fight 
a dragon. 

Potty: Now who’s silly? 


book) It’s a 


Rex: A big, snorting, fire-breathing 
dragon. 

Praey: Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful to 
live in a fairy-book time? 

Potty: A magic time — and not just 
an everyday time. 

JuLie: But you are living in a magic 
time. 

Potty: You're joking, Julie. 

Jutie: Oh, no, I’m not, Polly dear. 

Potty: When we say a magic time we 
mean all the lovely things that are 
found in a fairy story. 

Pray (Sighing): A fairy harp — oh, I 
would be so happy if I could ever 
hear a fairy harp. 

Potty: And I'd like to see a fairy bird, 
Peggy. A bird like the one that car- 
ried the Prince and Princess. 

Rex: Well, I might as well wish that I 
could see a dragon — since both of 
you are being silly. 

JULIE: Once more I’m saying that we 
all live in a magic time. 

Preacy: But not a fairy book time. 

Jutre: Yes, a fairy book time if you 
want to call it that. 

Rex: Now, Julie, you may be a few 
years older than we are but you 
can’t put that over. 

JULIE: What would you say if I did put 
it over? 

Rex: I’d think you were pretty smart. 

JULIE: Well, let’s have the three wishes 
all over again. 

Precy: I’m wishing that I could hear 
afairy harp. (The stage grows darker) 

Potiy: And I wish I could see a magic 
bird. 

Rex: And since you're playing this 
silly game, I wish for a fiery dragon. 

JuLIE (Clapping her hands): Then we'll 
begin the game. 


Rex: It’s almost time for supper — 

Praey: And it’s getting so dark, Julie. 

Jute: Then it will be all the more 
mysterious. (Rises) Remember that 
I’m going to prove that we live in a 
magic time. 

Potty: You sound so— spooky. I’m 
beginning to shiver. 

Juutre (As she slowly walks around): 
I’m — just — about to — be- 
gin — the — magic. (Stage is a little 
darker.) 

Pouuy: It’s even darker than it was a 
minute ago. 

Jute: Magic works better in the dark. 
(She is standing by the tables; and 
suddenly she turns her back to the 
table and the sound of soft music is 
heard) The fairy harp! (For a mo- 
moment they are silent.) 

Rex: Say, Julie! That’s nothing but a 
radio. 

JULIE: It’s a fairy harp I tell you. And 
it’s —oh so much more wonderful 
than the harp in the story book. 

Rex: Just the same, it’s a radio. 

JuLie (Dreamily): Think of all the 
lovely sounds floating around in the 
air just waiting for someone to gather 
them all together. 

Pracy: Oh, Julie, I like it better than I 
do the fairy harp. (There is a dron- 
ing sound overhead.) 

Juuie: I thought you would. (Sud- 
denly) Listen! (The droning sound 
comes nearer) Look! (And they all 
look upward as she points.) 

Rex: Isn’t that a beauty? 

Jutie: It’s a lovely bird, isn’t it, 
Polly? 

Potty: An airplane. (The droning 
grows fainter and fainter and dies 
away.) 
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JuLie: Of course it’s an airplane. Do 
you think that any bird in a story 
book could do what that airplane 
does, could go where it goes, could 
carry as many people as it carries? 

Potty: I’ve never thought of its being 
a bird — a great, big, beautiful bird. 
Oh, you're right, Julie — you're 
right. 

Rex: Well, say! ~Where does the 
dragon come in? 

JuuiE: I think he’s coming in right now. 

(Pauses) Listen. (And there comes 

the sound of an approaching motor) 

And — look! (For the strong lights of 

the car flash upon the children as they 

stand together.) What dragon ever 


had eyes so bright, so piercing, and 
so fiery as that? 





— 





Rex: Dad’s car! 

Jutie: And what chance has a dragon 
against the motor car of today? 
Rex: Say, Julie, I believe you’re right. 
I haven’t thought of it in just that 

way. 

Jute: Of course you haven’t. 

Potuiy: And I see what you mean. 

Preey: And so do I. 

Rex: And so do I. 

Potty: We’ve been so excited over the 
fairy stories that we’ve never stopped 
to think about all the wonderful 
things that are coming our way. 

Pracy: And that we just take for 
granted. 

Jute: It’s a magic time! 


THE END 





Part Four 


Plays of Patriotism 





Facing The Future 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 


LARRY LAWSON, an average American 
youth almost eighteen but throughout 
most of the play is shown as a rather 
cocksure type 

Mr. Joun Lawson, an average Ameri- 
can father; about forty-five 

Mrs. JENNIE Lawson, motherly type of 
woman, quiet spoken 

Tep Lawson, quiet, studious type of 
young man; about twenty-one 

EVELYN, a college girl about twenty 

FOREMAN, nondescript; in his 
twenties 

Time: A few months after World War II. 

Sertine: Living room of the Lawson 
home. 


late 


PROLOGUE 
(This is done before drawn curtain.) 

(The ForEMAN is checking some figures 
and names on a sheet of paper at- 
tached to a portable writing board. 
After adding up a column of figures, 
he shakes his head, as if in disgust, 
and then starts in again. He then 
writes down a few figures. At this 
point, Larry Lawson enters. Like 
the ForeMAN, he is clad in work 
clothes and on his head he is wearing 
a welder’s plastic helmet. As he crosses 
in front of the ForEMAN, he calls out.) 

Larry: Hiyah, boss? (He starts to 
exit, but before he does the FoREMAN 
looks up.) 
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ForEMAN: Just a minute, Lawson. 

Larry (Recrossing to FoREMAN): You 
want me, boss? 

Foreman (He digs into his pocket and 
brings forth two pieces of paper, one 
of them a check): You must have a 
short memory, Larry. (Handing him 
the check) Don’t you know what day 
this is? 

Larry (Takes check and stuffs it into 
his pocket): Pay day! I forgot all 
about it. Memory’s slipping, I guess. 

ForEMAN (Hands his pencil to LARRY 
and places second piece of paper on 
writing board): Sign the voucher. 
(Larry scribbles on paper and hands 
pencil back to the FOREMAN.) 

Larry (He starts to exit): Thanks for 
picking up my check. 

ForEMAN: Wait a minute, didn’t you 
see what’s on the back of it? (LARRY 
pauses, reaches in his pocket and 
brings out his check. He turns it over 
and finds a pink slip of paper at- 
tached. He looks at it blankly and 
then excitedly walks over to the Forr- 
MAN.) 

Larry: A pink slip! 

ForEMAN: Sorry, kid. 

Larry: But why am I being fired? 
What have I done wrong? 

ForEMAN: Nothing . . . not a single 
thing wrong. 

Larry: I don’t get it, boss. 

ForEMAN: Five thousand of those were 
handed out today. 
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Larry (Fumbling): Y-you mean . . 
that... that — 

ForEMAN: That’s right. Production is 
being stopped in this yard. All con- 
tracts have been cancelled. 

Larry: No more ships? 

FoREMAN: No more ships. The war’s 
over, Lawson. 

Larry: And so they’re going to close 
the yard down. 

FoREMAN: Yep! That is — almost. 
They'll start in building small pleas- 
ure craft as soon as they can retool. 

Larry: So that means I’m out of a job 
at the end of the week. (The Forr- 
MAN produces a pink slip from his 
pocket and shows it to Larry.) You, 
too? (The Foreman nods.) But 
you’re a boss welder. 

ForEMAN: I’ll be looking for a job my- 
self next week. I’ve got a wife and 
three youngsters. I’m not complain- 
ing. I’ll find something else. 

Larry: And so will I. 

FoREMAN: How old are you, Lawson? 

Larry: Going on eighteen. 

ForEMAN: Did you finish high school? 

Larry: No, I quit the first part of my 
senior year to take this job. (Pause) 
Have you any advice for me? 

ForEMAN: Yes. Go back to school and 
learn something. 

Larry (Incredulous): Back to school! 
Are you kidding me? 

FoREMAN: Nope! Just giving you some 
sensible advice. (He starts to exit.) 
Larry: But I’ve been averaging 

seventy-five bucks a week. 

ForEMAN: The war’s over, kid. (He 

exits. Larry stands for a few mo- 


ments as though lost in thought. He 
slowly starts to exit.) 
Larry (Stuffing check and slip into his 
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pocket): Go back to school. Huh! 
I guess not! I’m going to hightail it 
out of here and get another job — a 
better one than I have had here. 
(He exits.) 


* * * 


Scene I 

Time: Ten days later. Evening. 

SETTING: It is an average American 
living room. 

At Rise: Joun Lawson, the father, is 
seated in the easy chair to the right of 
the divan, reading the evening news- 
paper. As he reads, JENNIE LAWSON, 
the mother, enters. She crosses to the 
divan and wearily drops into it. She 
picks up some sewing from a basket. 
Mr. Lawson continues to read in 
silence, while Mrs. Lawson works 
at her sewing.) 

Mr. Lawson (Without looking up): 
Mind turning on the radio, dear? 
Might be some war news. 

Mrs. Lawson: The war is over, dear. 
Remember? 

Mr. Lawson (Looking up): That’s 
right. So itis. (He chuckles.) I pull 
the same boner every night, don’t I? 

Mrs. Lawson: Besides, I never could 
understand how you could read the 
paper and listen to news flashes and 
commentators all at the same time. 

Mr. Lawson (Good-naturedly): Fact 
is neither could I. (He looks at clock 
on library table.) Almost seven- 
thirty and Larry isn’t in yet. 

Mrs. Lawson: He told me not to wait 
for supper, that he might be late. 

Mr. Lawson: Still job hunting? 

Mrs. Lawson: Yes. . . and with no 
success. (After a pause.) John, I’m 
worried about Larry. 


Mr. Lawson (Looking up from paper) : 
Worried? What’s he done that’s 
wrong? 

Mrs. Lawson: Nothing. And that’s 

just it. He’s doing nothing and 
wasting a lot of time doing it. When 
he comes in, I want you to speak to 
him. (As he starts to speak, she con- 
tinues.) I know it’s not going to be 
easy. Larry is very stubborn, but it’s 
time something was done. 

Mr. Lawson (He puts paper down and 
thinks a long moment. He nods in 
assent): You're right, Jennie. It’s 
high time to talk with him. I'll do 
it tonight. (The telephone rings. 


Mr. Lawson rises from the chair.) 
I’ll take it, dear. 
phone.) 

Mrs. Lawson: It’s probably Larry 
saying he won’t be home till late. 
(Mr. Lawson picks up receiver.) 


(He crosses to tele- 


Mr. Lawson: Yes . . . that’s night. 
(Trying not to be excited.) Yes... go 
ahead. (He nods while message is 
being read.) Yes, I have it. Thank 
you. (He places receiver back on hook 
and crosses to meet his wife, who has 
risen, as though she knows something 
important is taking place.) 

Mrs. Lawson: John...it...it... 
isn’t — 

Mr. Lawson (Crossing to her and put- 
ting his arms around her): No, 
Mamma. It’s good news. That was 
the Western Union office. 

Mrs. Lawson: From Ted? 

Mr. Lawson: Yes, from Ted. He’ll be 
home in two days. (She wipes her 
eyes with her handkerchief, while he 
continues to pat her on the shoulder.) 
There, there. Don’t get all nerved 
up. (He leads her back to divan. She 


sits while he resumes his own chair.) 

Mrs. Lawson: I’m sorry, but I 
thought perhaps he — 

Mr. Lawson: Evidently he’s all right. 
All the wire said was: “Arriving Fri- 
day. Love, Ted.” 

Mrs. Lawson: I’m so happy. I... I 
feel like crying, but I can’t manage 
a real tear. 

Mr. Lawson: That’s the way it should 
be. 

Mrs. Lawson: Just think, our whole 
family will be together again. Won’t 
Larry be pleased? 

Mr. Lawson: It’ll do Larry a world of 
good to have his brother back again. 
He always looked up to him for 
advice. 

Mrs. Lawson: That’s because there’s 
almost five years’ difference between 
them. (Mr. Lawson rises and crosses 
to telephone.) Whom are you calling, 
dear? 

Mr. Lawson: Evelyn. After all a fel- 
low’s best girl should know he’s com- 
ing home. 

Mrs. Lawson: Well, don’t you suppose 
he’s sent a similar wire to her? 

Mr. Lawson (Dialing number): Won’t 
hurt to call her. (Mrs. Lawson 
smilingly shakes her head.) Golly! 
I’ll bet she’ll be excited. (To phone) 
Hello, this you, Evelyn? This is Mr. 
Lawson .. . (Chuckles) I can tell 
you've heard from Ted, too. Won- 
derful, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Lawson: Tell Evelyn to stop 
over tomorrow and we'll make home- 
coming plans for Ted. 

Mr. Lawson (Into phone): Mother 
Lawson says to stop over tomorrow 
so the pair of you can make plans. 
Fine . . . Good night, Evelyn. (He 
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chair.) 

Mrs. Lawson: Is she happy? 

Mr. Lawson: Yup... very. She’s cry- 
ing. (He sighs.) This has been a big 
evening. (An off-stage door opens 
and bangs shut.) 

Mrs. Lawson: That must be Larry. 

Mr. Lawson: Won’t he be surprised? 

Mrs. Lawson (Hurriedly): John, after 
you’ve told him about Ted coming 
home, I want you to have a serious 
talk with him. Promise! (Mr. Law- 
SON nods silently. Larry enters. He 
crosses to his mother and kisses her.) 

Larry: ’Lo, Mom. (He crosses to chair 
by radio and flops wearily into it.) Hi, 
Dad. 

Mr. Lawson: Any luck, son? 

Larry (Disgusted): No. 

Mrs. Lawson: If you'll wash up, I’ll 
get your supper ready. 

Larry: I’m not hungry. The way I 
feel, I’m not interested in anything. 
You could tell me the world was 
going to the bow wows day after to- 
morrow and I wouldn’t get excited. 

Mrs. Lawson: Suppose we told you 
that the day after tomorrow your 
brother Ted is coming home. 

Larry (Leaps up excitedly): What! 

Mr. Lawson: That’s right. 

Larry: The day after tomorrow. Wow! 
(He subsides into chair.) When did 
this happen? 

Mr. Lawson: We received a wite just 
a few minutes ago. 

Larry: Say, isn’t that great! Did you 
call Evelyn? 

Mrs. Lawson: Your father did. She 
already knew about it. 

Mr. Lawson: Her wire came in at the 
same time ours did. 


replaced receiver and crosses to his 


Larry (He rises and paces back and 
forth): You ought to call the (name 
of local newspaper) and tell them. 
They can come up and take pictures 
of him. . . interview him. 

Mrs. Lawson: There are other heroes 
from this city too. 

Larry: Sure, but look at what a hero 
Ted is. All those bombing missions 
he’s been on . . . those decorations. 

Mr. Lawson: Perhaps we’d better con- 
sult Ted before we plan any pub- 
licity for him. 

Larry (He drops into his chair): He’s a 
great guy to have for a brother. A 
swell Joe! 

Mrs. Lawson (Rises): I'll be getting 
your supper, Larry. (She rises and 
crosses toward door. As she passes her 
husband, she gives him a significant 
look. Then she exits. LARRY rises, 
as if to follow her.) 

Mr. Lawson: Sit down, Larry. (LARRY 
pauses.) I want to talk to you for a 
few minutes. (LARRY, puzzled, re- 
sumes his seat.) I really should have 
talked to you the day you left the 
shipyard. But what I’ve got to say 
is still timely. 

Larry: Is this a lecture, Dad? 

Mr. Lawson: You might call it that. 
Larry, in a certain peculiar way, 
your working was a bad thing. 

Larry: That’s not a very patriotic 
thing to say, Dad. 

Mr. Lawson: Don’t get me wrong. 

Put it this way: when we were at 

war, the war plants needed all kinds 

of people to men them: women, old 
men and youths. They did a good 
job in turning out war materials. 


Larry: I never worked so hard in my 
life. 











Mr. Lawson: That’s right, but now 
that the war is over, naturally not so 
many people are going to be em- 
ployed. That means, among other 
things, that wages will be lower for a 
great many people. 

Larry (Defianily): What you mean is 
that I won’t be able to get a job. 
Mr. Lawson: Not at all, I think you 
will be able to get a job, but not at 
the wages you were earning in the 
shipyard. You were averaging around 
seventy-five dollars a week. Is that 

right? 

Larry: Yes. 

Mr. Lawson: /f you find another job, 
you'll be very lucky to make half of 
that figure. 

Larry: I can’t see that. And what did 
you mean by saying IF I get another 
job? 

Mr. Lawson: Well, what was your job 
at the shipyard? 

Larry: Welding. 

Mr. Lawson: And what else can you 
do? 

Larry: Well, I can ...can... (He 
pauses.) 

Mr. Lawson: You can do nothing else, 
because you aren’t trained for any 
other line of work. If you find a job 
as a clerk you might get eighteen or 
twenty dollars a week. 

Larry (Jncredulously): You don’t 
think I’d work for that kind of dough, 
do you? 

Mr. Lawson: You're the one to answer 
that question, Larry. 

Larry: Before I’d work for such wages, 
I’d quit work altogether. 

Mr. Lawson: If you did that, you’d be 

a pretty useless citizen. 








Larry (Shaking his head): Just think, 
I was making as much as you. 

Mr. Lawson: I know that, Larry. 
That doesn’t bother me. It’s you I 
feel sorry for. 

Larry (He rises and goes upstage and 
stares out one of the windows): What 
do you think I should do, Dad? 

Mr. Lawson: Do you remember your 
ambition? 

Larry (He turns and looks at his father) : 
You mean about being a doctor? 
Mr. Lawson: That used to be your 

great ambition, Larry. 

Larry: That takes a lot of money. 

Mr. Lawson: With a little help from 
you, I think I could swing it. 

Larry: I’d have to finish my senior 
year, then four years of college, four 
more at medical school, a year as an 
interne, and then start out. It takes 
too long. 

Mr. Lawson (Smiling): It’s a good 
thing others don’t feel that way. If 
they did, we wouldn’t have any 
doctors. (LARRY comes downstage 
and drops into the chair opposite his 
father.) 

Larry: You take Ted, for example. 
After having been a pilot, I’ll bet he 
won’t want to go back to college and 
then go into law school. He’ll want 
to do big things. 

Mr. Lawson (Slowly): I can’t answer 
for Ted. He’s been away a long time. 
But if I know Ted, he may not want 
to do anything else but go back to 
school. 

Larry: I think you’re wrong, Dad. 
And as for my not getting a good job 
again, today I went over to Plain- 

ville to an automotive parts plant. 
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They’re going to take on a few weld- 
ers, and there’s a chance, the person- 
nel man told me, that I may get 
hired. (He looks at his father search- 
ingly.) Of course it would’mean my 
living away from home. 

Mr. Lawson: Don’t you think you’re 
a little young to be away from us? 

Larry: It’s a job, and a good one at 
that. 

Mr. Lawson: If you’ve made up your 
mind to take that job, I’m not going 
to stop you, even though I think 
you’re wrong. 

LarrY (Rises): Guess Ill go in and eat. 
(He starts to exit into the dining room.) 

Mr. Lawson: Larry. (Larry stops 
and faces his father.) Don’t say any- 
thing about this new job to your 
mother — at least not tonight. 

Larry: Okay, I promise. And, Dad — 

Mr. Lawson: Yes. 

Larry: You aren’t sore at me, are you? 

Mr. Lawson: No.. . just disappointed. 
(He raises his hand as though to stop 
Larry from answering.) You're a 
stubborn boy, Larry, and any further 
advice I might give you will go in one 
ear and out the other. Some people 
have to learn things the hard way. I 
guess you're one of those people. I 
feel sorry for you . . . mighty sorry. 
(Mr. Lawson turns back to his paper, 
as though signalling the end of the 
conversation. LARRY stares at his 
father, almost belligerently. Then he 

shrugs and exits.) 


CURTAIN 





ScENE 2 

Time: Two days later, late afternoon. 

SetTinG: The same. 

At Rise: Tep Lawson, clad in the 
uniform of a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces, is seated on the divan. His 
eyes are closed and he seems to be 
weary. The sound of an off-stage door 
being opened and slammed shut is 
heard. Larry enters through the door 
leading to the front hall. He starts to 
cross, past the divan, without realizing 
his brother is there.) 

Tep (As Larry passes him): Hello, 
Larry. 

Larry (Stops short and turns toward 
his brother): Ted! (He goes up to Tep 
and, as TED rises, vigorously shakes 
his hand and slaps him on the shoulder.) 
Ted. Ted, how are you, you old 

. ? Gee, Ted, I’m sure glad to see 
you. (The two drop into the divan.) 
How are you? When did you get in? 
Give me all the news. 

Tep (Laughing): Take it easy, Larry. 

Larry: I’m so excited I can hardly 
speak straight. Have you been home 
very long? 

Tep: My train got in two hours ago. | 
called Mom and Dad. They picked 
up Evelyn and met me at the sta- 
tion. I thought you’d be with them. 

Larry (Awkwardly):Oh...1...1... 
er, had an appointment to see about 
a job. Sorry I wasn’t there. (Ezxam- 
ining his brother's decorations) Say, 
you're certainly wearing a raft of 
decorations. (Running his hand over 
them) Quite a hero, you are. 

Trep (Abruptly changing the subject): 

Evelyn’s here. 








LarkY: Which makes you happy. 
Where is she? 

Tep: Getting me a glass of milk and a 
piece of Mom’s cake. (At this point, 
EVELYN enters, carrying a glass of 
milk and a piece of cake on a tray.) 

Larry: Hi, Evelyn. 

Evetyn: Hello, Larry. (She places tray 
on table next to divan. LARRY gets up 
and drops into easy chair to right of 
divan.) 

Larry (Jo Evetyn): Grab a chair. 

EveLyn (Handing glass and cake on 
plate to Trp): Here, Ted, eat this. 
It'll tide you over until supper. 

Larry: I just thought. Where are the 
folks? 

Evetyn: Your father and mother have 
gone out to do some shopping. (She 
sits next to TED.) 

LARRY: You mean tonight we’re eating 
at home? We ought to be going out 
to the best restaurant in town. This 
is a time to celebrate. 

Tep (Quietly): We decided that it 
would be better for us to spend a 
quiet time at home. (He starts to eat.) 

Larry: Okay with me, but I still think 
we ought to celebrate. Maybe we 
can have a big shindig tomorrow or 
the day after or something. What 
do you say, Ted? 

Tep: Til think it over. 

Larry: Well, haven’t you any news for 
me? You must have had a lot of ex- 
periences. 

Trp: Yes, I’ve had a lot of experiences. 

Larry: Then let’s hear them. 

Eve.yN: Please, Larry. 

Tep: Some other time. What about 
you, Larry? What have you been 
doing? 

Larry (Bubbling over with enthusiasm) : 
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Me? I suppose Mom and Dad told 
you that I was working at the ship- 
yard. 

Tep: You’re not working now? 

Larry: No. They’re practically closing 
down the yard. 

Trp: Now what? 

Larry (Lamely): Oh, I’m looking for 
another job. I haven’t found one 
I’m interested in, but I’m pretty sure 
of landing another. In fact, mght 
now I’m waiting to hear about a job 
in a big plant over in Plainville. 
Good money, too. I’m expecting a 
call any minute from the employ- 
ment man. May start in next Mon- 
day. 

Tep: All through school, eh? 

Larry: Sure! I’m going after the big 
money. None of this college stuff 
for me. Too slow for me. (The 
phone rings. EVELYN starts to rise.) 
I’ll take it, Ev. That’s probably the 
fellow about my job. (He rises and 
crosses to phone. EvE.yn takes TEp’s 
hands in her own and holds them, 
looking at him. To phone.) Yes, this 
is Lawrence Lawson speaking. Oh, 
hello, Mr. Knight. What’s that?... 
Would you mind repeating that? . . . 
Oh, I see. . . . Sure. . . . | guess I un- 
derstand. . . . Okay! Thanks. (He 
puts phone down and crosses down to 
his chair and flops dejectedly into it.) 

Tep: Bad news, Larry? 

Larry: Yeah, I’m not going to get my 
job. 

Trp: That’s too bad. 

Larry: He said that the company is 
hiring back its old help — fellows 
who were in the war. 

Evetyn: That’s only fair. 

Larry: Oh, I’m not kicking against 
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that. Only ... only I’d been count- 
ing on that job. And now there’s no 
room for me. 

Trp: If you’re so insistent on getting a 
job, you’ll eventually land one. 

Larry: This would have been a swell 
job... good dough . . . nice working 
conditions. (Shrugs) Well, can’t be 
helped. 

Trp: You’re sure you wouldn’t rather 
go back to school? 

Larry: School? Me? Not a chance. 
Dad wants me to, but I’ve sort of 
talked him out of it. My going back 
would be just about as sensible as 
your going back to college. 

Eve.yn: Ted is going back to college, 
Larry. 

Larry: What? 

Trp: That’s right. 

Larry: B-but why? 

Evetyn: Because he wants to make 
something of himself. 

Larry: But he is someone. 
hero . . . a pilot. 

Trp: I was a pilot. When I was over- 
seas, Larry, I did a lot of thinking. I 
like to fly, but I don’t want to — nor 
can I — make it my life’s work. 

Larry: I don’t get it. 

Ten: Let it go at that. But let me give 
you athought, Larry. I quit college 
in the middle of my junior year to go 
into the Air Force, and I don’t regret 
having done it. Now that I’m out of 
the Army, I have a future to think of. 

Larry: But... but, Ted... 

Trp: I’m going to follow through with 
my ambition, just where I left off. 
I’m going to graduate and then go to 
law school. 

Larry: You mean you still want to be 
a lawyer after leading the exciting 
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life you’ve — you’ve... 

Tep: That’s right. I want to be a 
lawyer. It’s going to be rather hard 
for me, but I’ll make it. (He smiles.) 
That’s the end of the lecture, except 
to ask you a question. 

Larry: What’s that? 

Trp: I always thought you wanted to 
be a doctor . . . a surgeon. 

Larry (Shrugging): Guess that was... 
sort of a kid’s idea. 

EVELYN (Nervously) : I think we should 
be leaving, Ted. Wait’ll I get our 
things. (She rises and crosses to 
library table where her hat and Trp’s 
cap are resting.) 

Larry (Rising): Where’re you going 
and will you be gone long? 

Trp: No. Just a few minutes. Evelyn’s 
family wants us to drop over. I 
haven’t see them yet. We'll be back. 
(EVELYN crosses, putting her hat on. 
Then she hands Trp his cap. He 
fumblingly puts it on. Then he rises.) 

Larry: I’ll hold the fort until you get 
back. 

Trp: Tell mom and dad where I am. 
I'll be seeing you. 

Larry: You bet. (EvEeLYN takes Tep 
by the arm and starts to guide him 
toward the exit leading into the hall. 
Larry follows them with his eyes. He 
seems amazed. At the doorway Ever- 
LYN stops and, seeing the look of 
amazement on LarrRyY’s face, looks at 
him coldly.) 

Evetyn (Nodding at Larry): Yes, 
you’re right. Your brother is blind, 
but he’s planning to carry on! 


CURTAIN 





SCENE 3 

Time: Late evening that same day. 

SetTTinG: The same. 

At Rise: Larry is stretched out asleep 
on the divan. The floor lamp to the left 
of the divan is the only light iluminat- 
ing the room. The radio is on softly, 
playing dance music. Mrs. LAWSON 
enters from the dining room. She 
crosses upstage, back of the divan. She 
pauses to turn off the radio. As she 
does, she discovers LARRY asleep on 
the divan. Crossing down to him, she 
shakes him gently.) 

Mrs. Lawson (Gently): Larry, Larry. 
It’s very late. (Larry stretches and 
suis up yawning.) 

Larry: What... time. . . is it, mom? 
Mrs. Lawson: Almost twelve. Better 
go to bed, son. (She starts to leave.) 
Larry: Mom, may I talk with you? 
(She pauses.) Sit down. (She takes 

a seat in the chair by the radio.) 

Mrs. Lawson: Well, Larry? 

Larry: I suppose you want to know 
where I went after supper. 

Mrs. Lawson: You don’t have to tell 
me. But I don’t think it was very 
thoughtful, leaving as you did. Ted 
wanted to know where you were. 

Larry: I took a long walk, all the way 
‘cross town into the country and 
back. I... 1 couldn’t take it. 

Mrs. Lawson (Softly): I know, dear. 
It was a horrible shock for all of us. 
Can you imagine how your father 
and Evelyn and I felt when we saw 
your brother standing there all alone 

and helpless at the station? None of 
us really broke down, because Ted 
wouldn’t have wanted us to do that. 
Instead, we tried not to discuss it. 

Larry: You were all brave. 





Mrs. Lawson: Ted is the brave one. 

Larry: That’s what makes me feel so 
badly. 

Mrs. Lawson: But you should have 
controlled yourself and stayed with 
us after supper. 

Larry (He rises impatiently and starts 
pacing back and forth in front of his 
mother): You don’t understand. 
When I came in this afternoon and 
found Ted here, we had a talk. 

Mrs. Lawson: Particularly 
what? 

Larry: Oh, I did most of the talking, 
sounding off like a stuffed shirt: How 
I was going to get another job; how I 
was too important to waste my time 
on such stuff as school. (He siops 
short and drops into the chair opposite 
his mother’s.) You didn’t know I had 
told dad, and Ted, too, that I wasn’t 
going back to school. Did you? 

Mrs. Lawson: Yes, I knew. 

Larry: How? Dad said he wouldn't 
say anything to you, at least not 
right away. Was it Ted? 

Mrs. Lawson (She shakes her head): 
No, I just knew. 

Larry: But how? 

Mrs. Lawson: I’m your mother. Go 
ahead with your story. 

Larry: Well, I was telling Ted this and 
that. Then he told me he was going 
back to college and later into law 
school. I... I tried to tell him how 
foolish he was. Imagine that! And 
then ... then... (He puts his head 
in his hands.) Then I found out he 
was blind. 

Mrs. Lawson: And that’s why you 
were so quiet at supper. 

Larry: I couldn’t talk. I wanted to 
ask Ted to forgive me, but I couldn’t 
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seem to get up enough courage. 


Mrs. Lawson: There'll be another 


time. 

Larry: So that’s why, after supper, I 
just had to get out of the house and 
walk and walk. It helped me think. 
(Mrs. Lawson rises and stands by 
Larry. She pats him on the shoulder.) 

Mrs. Lawson: Your father and I are 
both pretty proud of Ted . . . the 
way he’s taking it, and now wanting 
to finish his education. It takes a lot 
of something. 

Larry: Guts isn’t a pleasant word, but 
it explains what Ted has. (She 
leans down and kisses him.) 

Mrs. Lawson: Yes, I guess it does, son. 
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(She starts to exit toward hallway 
door.) Put out the light when you 
come upstairs. 

Larry: Mom. (She pauses by door.) 
I’ve got a surprise for you and Dad. 
(She looks at him questioningly.) I’m 
not going to look for any more jobs. 
I think, maybe, I should be a doctor 
after all. 

Mrs. Lawson (She smiles): That’s no 
surprise. We knew you'd eventually 
come to that decision. I’ve got two 
fine sons. Good night, Larry. (She 
exits as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(Separate copies of this play can be obtained from 
Baker’s Plays, Boston.) 






























































































Cooking ? 








central table. They are being served by 

Nancy and Jo, Junior High School 
waitresses. The ladies are thoughtfully 
chewing a bite of Peanutburgers au 
Gratin. Each face wears a faraway 
look. Pause.) 

Mrs. Morean: Peanutburgers au Gra- 
tin! Very tasty. Very tasty, indeed, 
I should say. 

Mrs. Vane: Needs a mite more salt, I 
think. Yes, just a pinch would do 
the trick. 

Mrs. Hate: Terribly rich. Good, un- 
derstand, but terribly rich. 

Mrs. Morgan: Ummmmm. Yes, I 
daresay it is. But after all, this 
recipe for a meat substitute involves 
a rare combination — peanuts and 
cheese. 

































































Mrs. Hae: Almost too rare, if you ask 
me. I can feel pounds settling down 
on me with every bite. 

Mrs. VANE: I certainly think we should 
put Peanutburgers au Gratin on our 


final list. After all, even without 
enough salt, they were far more ap- 
petizing than Lincoln-Leftovers or 
Meatless Mulligan. 

Mrs. Hate: Oh, by all means. (Con- 
sulting memorandum) | have it listed 
here as grade A. In fact, I think it 
stands a good chance for first prize. 
But we must be getting on. How 
many more recipes must we taste? 

Nancy: Just two, Mrs. Hale. Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf and Yankee Doo- 
dle Goulash. 

Mrs. Morcan: My goodness, these 
children surely are original when it 
comes to names. Graham Cracker 
Meatloaf! Well, bring that one on 
and get me another glass of water. I 
might need it to wash this one down. 
(Nancy goes to get water.) 

Mrs. Vane: That name doesn’t appeal 
to me one bit. Graham Cracker Loaf 
would have been much better. In a 
contest for meat substitutes, I think 
it wiser not to mention the word 
meat at all. The power of suggestion 
is so strong. 

Jo (Setting down plates): Here it is, 
ladies, right out of the oven. Entry 
number 24. (Nancy brings extra 
glasses of water.) 

Mrs. Hate (Sniffing):.Smells pretty 
good, doesn’t it? Well, here goes. 
(Pause while ladies all taste Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf. While the ladies are 
tasting, Jo and Nancy exchange anz- 
ious glances.) 

Nancy: Is it all right? 


Jo: What does it taste like? 

Mrs. Moraan: It’s hard to say. Sort of 
a cross between shredded wheat and 
caramel popcorn. (Reaches for glass 
of water.) I move we strike this one 
off the list. 

Mrs. Vane (Coughing): I second the 
motion. It’s as dry as punk, and no 
taste at all. 

Mrs. Hae: I must admit it smelled 
better than it tasted. 1 wonder how 
it would be with ketchup. 

Mrs. Vane (Shuddering): Perish the 
thought! Leave well enough alone, 
Alice, and let’s try the next one. 
What did you say it was, child? 

Nancy: Yankee Doodle Goulash. How 
does that sound? 

Mrs. Morean: It sounds truly alarm- 
ing to me. What’s in it? 

Mrs. Vane: That’s an unfair question, 
Harriet. We should be able to tell 
when we taste it. (Girls go out for 
plates of Goulash, taking the other 
plates with them.) 

Mrs. Hate: For my part everything is 
beginning to taste alike. Whose idea 
was this contest in the first place? 

Mrs. MorGan: Mine, if you must 
know, Alice. And I still think it is a 
fine cause. Getting these young girls 
to take an interest in preparing nu- 
tritious meals without the use ‘of 
meat is certainly worthy of our 
slogan — VITAMINS AND VIC- 
TORY! 

Mrs. Hate: I’m glad I have a strong 
stomach, although I must say most 
of these concoctions have been de- 
licious. (Jo and Nancy enter with 


Dish Number 25 — Yankee Doodle 
Goulash.) 
Nancy: And here is the best yet, 
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Number 25, Yankee Doodle Gou- 

lash. 

Mrs. Morcan: Somehow, I never 
quite trust these goulashes. . 

Mrs. Hate: I share your doubts, 
Harriet, but this looks very tempt- 
ing. 

Mrs. VANE: I agree with you. Well, 
here’s hoping it’s as good as it looks. 

Mrs. Morean (Raising her fork): One, 
two, three, all together — Taste! 
(The ladies attack the twenty-fifth 
dish with gusto and apparently find it 
to their liking. There are sighs of con- 
tentment.) 

Mrs. Vane: Ladies, I do believe we 
have found the prize-winner. 

Mrs. Morcan: There’s no doubt about 
it. That is the finest goulash I have 
ever eaten. 

Mrs. Hate: In fact, it’s almost too 
good. I’m inclined to suspect that 
there is meat in it somewhere. 

Mes. Morcan: Nonsense! That is 
just good, rich broth flavored with 
tomato and cheese. 

Mrs. Vane: And there’s macaroni in 
it too. 

Mrs. Hate: Maybe that is why it’s 
called Yankee Doodle Goulash. Re- 
member (Singing), “He stuck a 
feather in his hat and called him 
Macaroni!” 

Mrs. Vane: Very clever, very clever 
indeed. But it’s really the chestnuts 
that give the dish its fine flavor. 

Mrs. Morean: Not entirely, my dear. 
I think there is a trace of nutmeg in 
the sauce that is responsible for that 
exotic tang. 

Mrs. VANE: Well, whatever it is, my 
vote goes for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash for first prize. 
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Mrs. Morcan: And mine, too. What 
do you say, Alice? Are you going to 
make it unanimous? 

Mrs. Hate: Well, if you are all per- 
fectly certain that there isn’t a shred 
of meat in it, ’ll go along with the 

rest. 

Mrs. Moraan: Of course, there’s no 
meat. The Recipe Committee has 
checked them all so we can let our 
palates decide. Personally, I think 
we have made an excellent choice. 
(To Nancy) Here, child, just try a 
mouthful of this goulash and tell me 
if you have ever tasted anything 
better. 

Mrs. Vane (Jo Jo): And you, try a 
bite of mine. (Both girls taste and 
register admiration.) Now isn’t that 
simply divine? (The girls nod happily, 
their mouths full.) 

Mrs. VANE: Well that’s that. Now who 
is to notify the prize-winners so we 
can have our official celebration? 

Nancy: Jo and I will attend to it, Mrs. 
Vane. We'll call Dr. Andrews on the 
house phone and he'll ring the bell. 
That is the signal for all the contest- 
ants to report to the cafeteria. 

Jo: You ladies will probably want to 
go upstairs and freshen up before 
you make the awards. 

Mrs. VANE: We certainly do. Will you 
send someone to tell us when to come 
back? 

Nancy: We'll call you in plenty of 
time. 

Mrs. Vane: Thank you. We all look 
somewhat the worse for wear. (The 
ladies depart. Left alone, Jo turns to 
Nancy in despair.) 

Jo: Nancy, what on earth am I going 

to do? Frank will positively kill me. 











Nancy: I’ve seen that brother of yours 
pretty murderous at times, but what 
have you done to him now that you 
expect the worst? 

Jo: I’ll never tell you what made me 
do it, but I sent in Recipe Number 
25, that Yankee Doodle thing, in 
his name. 

Nancy: Do you mean to say that you 
made up a recipe and sent it in un- 
der your brother’s name? 

Jo: No, I didn’t make it up. It’s his 
own recipe all right, but we don’t 
talk about it very much outside of 
the family circle, because it makes 
Frank so mad. His hobby is cooking. 
He gets out in the kitchen every 
chance he gets, and cooks up the 
unholiest concoctions you ever heard 
of. The funny part is, though, that 
they are always good. 

Nancy: Will wonders never cease? 
Frank Armstrong, Captain of the 
Junior Tigers, Winner of the 9A 
Wrestling Matches, just a cook at 
heart. 

Jo: I know. That is what makes it so 
funny. He'll be fit to be tied when he 
finds out. But when I read about the 
War Bond being offered in this con- 
test, I just thought it was a good 
chance for Frank. I knew he had a 

good recipe, and I — well —TI just 
sent it in. 

Nancy: Why didn’t you send it in un- 
der your name? 

Jo: Oh, that wouldn’t have been 
honest. I want Frank to have the 
Bond and the glory as well. 

Nancy: If I know Frank, he won’t 
want any of the glory. Not in this 
contest. Jo, it will be a perfect 
scream. Coach Murdock is going to 











make the awards and poor old Frank 

—won’t he be every color in the 

rainbow when Coach makes him a 

speech about being the best little 

home-maker in Hamilton High? 

Jo: Oh, dear! It will be dreadful! 
Nancy, you must think of a way out. 
Frank and Ted will be coming in 
here any minute now. It’s their day 
on cafeteria duty, and we'll have to 
break the news gently. 

Nancy: I’ll say gently, or he’ll break 
your neck. Thank goodness, I’m not 
in your shoes, Jo Armstrong. 

Jo (Half crying): Oh, Nancy, be a good 
kid, and help me tell him. He has a 
soft spot in his heart for you any- 
how, and maybe he won’t be quite so 
mad if you tell him. 

Nancy: I'll stand by and help pick up 
the pieces, but you'll have to tell him 
the glad tidings yourself. Sh! Here 
they come. Let’s be busy straighten- 
ing this place up. (The girls bustle 
around the table as Frank and Trp 
enter. They are 9th grade boys.) 

FRANK: Hy’a, Poison Puss! Or shall I 
say, Poison Pusses? What does the 
Cafeteria give today for two starv- 
ing men? 

Trp: I’m hungry enough to eat you two 
girls, uniforms and all. How about 
smuggling us a sandwich before the 
angry mob starts to stampede down 
here? 

Nancy: Have you galoots forgotten 
that this is the day for the special 
Vitamin and Victory Luncheon? 
The rest of us common people eat 
an hour later today. This lunch hour 
is just for the contestants in the 

Meatless Meal Contest, and the 
prize recipe will be announced and 
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a War Bond awarded to some lucky 
genius of the kitchen. 

FraNK: Yeah, and I bet the recipe 
won’t be worth the paper it’s written 
on. 

Nancy (With meaning): Oh, I’m sure 
this one will be perfectly elegant. 
FRANK: Could be. Who won? Anybody 

I know? 

Jo: How should we know? We’re not 
the judges. 

Tep: Yes, but you were right here 
while the committee was making up 
its mind. Come on, tell us who won. 

Nancy: I'll tell you what won, if that 
will do you any good. First prize goes 
to a fancy dish called Yankee 
Doodle Goulash. 

Tep: Gleeps! What is that? 

Nancy (With a look at Jo): I don’t 
know exactly, but it has macaroni 
and cheese, and tomatoes, and pep- 
pers, and nutmeg, and chestnuts — 

Frank (Surprised): Chestnuts? Say 
that again. Did you say chestnuts? 

Jo: Now, listen to me, Frank, and con- 
trol yourself. Please, please, don’t 
get mad or holler at me, or hit me or 
anything till I tell you the whole 

story. 

FRANK: What story? What is all this? 

Jo: It’s about the chestnuts. I mean 
the recipe. You see it’s really your 

recipe for Camp Casserole, only I 

gave it a fancy name on account of 

the macaroni and on account of 

how I thought it should have a 

patriotic title, so I thought up 

Yankee Doodle Goulash. 


FRANK: Wait a minute. Wait a minute. 


What do you mean — you thought 
it should have a patriotic title, so 
you called it Yankee Doodle Gou- 
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lash? Josephine Armstrong, what 
have you been up to? (FRANK seizes 
Jo by the shoulders and shakes her.) 
What have you done with my recipe? 

Nancy: Now don’t yell, Frank, please 
don’t yell. You’ll have the whole 
faculty down here in a jiffy. 

Tep: And don’t shake your sister’s 
head clear off her shoulders. 
her a chance to answer. 

Jo: Oh, Frank, you’ll probably never 
forgive me, but I entered your recipe 
in the contest and it won. 

FRANK (In a low tense voice): Sister, or 
no sister — crime or no crime, [’ll 
murder you for this. 

Trp: Easy, fellow, easy. This looks like 
something pretty nifty to me. I want 
to see what is going to happen next. 

FRANK (Jo retreating around the table) : 
You’re going to see a short play en- 
titled, “Boy Beats Girl,” and then I 
suppose I’ll go to jail. 

Nancy (Catching hold of his arm): Now, 
be sensible, Frank. I'll admit it’s 
pretty bad, but you have won a 
twenty-five-dollar Bond. 

Tep: Sure, think of that, Cookie. 

Frank (Wheeling on Tep): One more 
crack out of you, and there won’t be 
enough left of you to bury. And if 
ever I hear you call me that name 
again, I’ll skin you alive. 

Tep (Innocently): What name? Oh! 
You mean “Cookie”? (FRANK rushes 
at him but Nancy gets between them.) 

Nancy: Honestly, you two act as if 
you don’t have a grain of sense. Now 
if you just calm down, I think I can 
fix things up. 

Jo: Oh, Nancy, do you honestly think 
you could? 

Nancy: I think so. 


Give 


FraNK: You better think fast if you 
want that sister of mine to live. 

Nancy: First, am I right in assuming 
you wouldn’t refuse that Bond, 
Frank? 

FRANK: Well, no—er yes. Why, of 
course, I’d take a Bond if anybody 
should hand it to me. 

Trp: The part he objects to is walking 
up in front of the dear ladies and 
sharing the limelight with a lot of 
silly giggling girls. 

FRANK: Exactly. And furthermore, I’m 
not going to do it. I’m leaving right 
now. 

Trp: Oh, no, you’re not. You're going 
to stay here and collect your prize. 

Jo: At least stay long enough to hear 
Nancy’s plan. 

Nancy: Let me see the entry blank, Jo, 
the one you filled out when you 
entered Frank’s recipe. 

Jo: I don’t have it. The committee took 
all the blanks. 

Nancy: Well just what did you put on 
the blank? What name did you use 
for the writer of the recipe? 

Jo: I’ve told you—I used Frank’s 
name. 

Nancy: But isn’t Frank just a nick- 
name? Isn’t his real name Francis? 

FRANK: Sure it is, but I never use it. 
Everybody knows me as Frank. 

Nancy: That’s just the point. Every- 
body knows you as Frank, but your 
real name is Francis. Now which did 
you use on the entry blank, Jo? 

Jo: Francis. I put Francis J. Arm- 
strong. I made it Francis because it 
seemed more legal to give his real 
name. 

Nancy: Then all is not lost. 

FRaNkK: I don’t see what difference it 


makes. Frank or Francis — it’s still 


me. 

Nancy: Yes, but Francis can be either 
a boy’s name or a girl’s name de- 
pending on the spelling. And no one 
is ever quite sure which is which. In 
this case, everyone will be expecting 
a girl, so all you have to do is be a 
girl, receive the prize and then fade 
out of existence. 

Tep: Nancy, you’re a genius. 

Frank: What do you mean —all I 
have to do is be a girl? 

Nancy: Just dress up like one when 
you walk up to get the prize. 

Jo: That’s a heavenly idea. He can 
wear my reversible coat, and a pair 
of my wedgies I meant to take to 
the shoemaker. They are still in my 
locker. I’ll get them in a jiffy. (Jo 
runs off stage.) 

FRANK: I'll do no such thing, I tell you. 
Jo, you come back here. I won’t 
have any part in this masquerade. 

Tep: Oh, yes you will. Don’t you 
think your friends know what is 
best for you? You take Nancy’s 
advice and we'll all rally around and 
help you out of this. Come on now, 
be a good sport. Roll up those trouser 
legs. With a loose coat on you and 
some glamour girl shoes, you'll be 
Miss America. 

Frank: Get out of here. I tell you I 
won't do it. I’ll be the laughing stock 
of the school. 

Nancy: Not if you listen to your Aunt 
Nancy and your Uncle Ted. Come 
on now. Let Ted work on those 
trouser legs and I’ll take over the 
make-up job. 

FraNK: Make-up? You mean that 
gooey lipstick and rouge? None of 
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that trash goes on me. 

Tep: Very well, stubborn. Have it 
your own way. But in five minutes 
that whole gang will be down here 
determined to hand you a prize. 
And what is worse, there will be 
photographers. Have you thought of 
that? Your picture in the paper with 
the recipe for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash right below it! 

FRANK (Jn agony): Why does this have 




































[ to happen to me? It will make mea 
criminal. I know it will. 
n Nancy: Then why won’t you be a good 
boy and let us make you over? As 
n Francis J. Armstrong, you'll win the 
ir prize and save your dignity. 
10 Frank: O.K. I give up. Go ahead. Do 
Ly anything you like, but I warn you — 
Jo one false move with that lipstick and 
the show’s over. I quit. 
ju. Nancy: I’ll be careful. Quick now, Ted. 
r’t Hoist those bloomer legs to half 
. mast, and I’ll see what I can do 
ou with his school-girl complexion. (TED 
is and Nancy go to work on Frank. Jo 
y’s enters with the contents of her locker. 
und She has managed to find a pair of 
ow, wedgies, a skirt, and a triangular 
ser scarf.) 
and Jo: Wasn’t it lucky I wore this scarf 
_ be today? We can use it to tie around 
Frank’s head, peasant style. If we 
mu I pull out a lock or two of hair around 
tock his face, he’ll look as if he has a 
feather cut. 
\unt § Frank: My gosh! Now it’s feathers! 
ome What next? 
those § Jo: Next, I’d suggest this skirt. Luck- 
r the ily I am in this uniform so you are 
welcome to my second best skirt, 
that just cleaned and pressed last week. 





ne of With your sweater, it won’t look 
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half bad. (The three conspirators help 

Frank into the clothes and when he 

is in full regalia, the effect is not bad 
at all. The triangular peasant scarf is 
the crowning touch. If the make-up is 
carefully applied, FRANK should be a 
regular charmer.) 

Tep (Bowing low and using an affected 
accent): May I have the honor of this 
dawnce, Lady Gwendolyn? (FRANK 
aims a kick at Trp but misses him.) 

Nancy: No rough-house, please. Let 
me see you walk across the room, 
Frank, as if you were going to get 
the prize. (FRANK slouches carelessly 
across the room.) 

Jo: That will never do. Get more swing 
into your walk. 

Tep: Like this. Let me show you. 
(Does an absurd imitation of a model’s 
walk.) 

Jo: No, no, nothing like that. Oh, 
there’s no time to give you any more 
coaching on how to behave. Your 
best bet is to keep quiet. Say as little 
as possible and smile as much as you 
can. Try the smile now — just once. 
Smile sweetly and drop your eyes, 
like this, as if you are too shy for 
anything when you get the Bond. 
Now you try. (FRANK does a fair 
imitation.) 

Frank: Is that O.K.? 

Tep: Well, it wouldn’t fool me, but 
we'll hope the others are more 
gullible. 

Nancy: Now, Jo, you skip upstairs and 
tell those judges it’s time to come 
down here. I’ll phone Dr. Andrews 
so he can ring the bell for the con- 
testants. Frank, you go out in the 
hall and come in with the rest of the 
girls. 





Frank (Indignantly): Cut out that 
“rest-of-the-girls” stuff. 

Nancy: Oh, don’t quibble. You know 
what I mean. 

Jo: Just sort of hang around toward the 
end of the line and try to act natural. 

Trp: I’ll hop out in the kitchen and 
see if I can lend a hand out there. 

Frank: Now listen you, I’ll go through 
with this thing, but if anybody 
laughs or looks funny, or makes any 
wisecracks, you’ll hear from me. 

Jo: Honestly, Frank, we’re trying to 
help you, and I don’t see how any- 
thing can go wrong if you do your 
part. (They all exit — Jo and FRANK 
left — Tep and Nancy right.) 

Nancy (As she goes off stage): I'll call 
Dr. Andrews and he’ll ring the bell 
right away. 

Tep: I wouldn’t miss this for a farm. 
(Laughs all the way out. There is a 
brief pause. Then a bell rings. A 
second pause and Jo enters with the 
three JUDGES.) 

Jo: Everything is ready. Dr. Andrews 
and the Coach should be here in a 
minute. (They all stand at center 
table. Nancy enters.) 

Nancy: Dr. Andrews says he’ll be right 
down. He’s bringing the Coach with 
him. Oh, here they are now. (Coacu 
Murpock and Dr. ANDREWS enter.) 

Dr. ANDREWS: Good morning, Ladies. 
I take it you have come to a decision. 

Mrs. Moraan: Yes, indeed, a unani- 
mous decision. First prize goes to — 
(Consults memorandum) let me see 
— oh, yes, Francis J. Armstrong for 
Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

Mrs. Vane: I know you'll agree with 
us when you taste it. 

Dr. AnpREws (70 the Coacn): Francis 
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Armstrong. Francis J. Armstrong? 
Can you place a girl by that name, 
Coach? 

Coacu: Can’t say that I remember a 
girl by that name, Doctor, but then 
my business is with the other side of 
the house. I don’t get to know many 
of the girls. Of course we have Frank 
Armstrong and his sister. 

Dr. ANDREWws: Oh, no, her name is 
Josephine. It must be another family. 
(The contestants begin to mill into the 
room in groups of two and threes. 
FRANK is among them, trying desper- 
ately to keep in the background.) 

Dr. ANpDREws: Just make yourselves 
at home, girls. Scatter around and sit 
wherever you like. This is a very in- 
formal occasion, though I can im- 
agine it is an exciting one for all of 
you. (The girls go to places at various 
tables. FRANK slips into a chair at the 
extreme right of the room.) 

Dr. AnpREws (To the Jupaxs): Will 

you be seated, Ladies? (They sit at 

the center table; Dr. ANDREWS and 
the Coacu remain standing. Jo and 

Nancy stand looking on from the 

doorway. Trp’s head is stuck around 

the corner of the kitchen door.) It cer- 
tainly was a pleasure to me to learn 
that so many of you girls had volun- 
tarily taken part in the Meatless 

Menu Contest for Vitamins and 

Victory. The judges tell me that all 

of the recipes were good and that the 

winner is positively mouth-watering. 

I guess there is no one on our entire 

staff who is better able to appreciate 

the value of foods than Coach Mur- 
dock. He sees what good food means 
in the development of healthy, hardy 
young men, and so I’ve invited him 
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to come down here today and say a 

few words of encouragement to all of 
you girls, who one of these days are 
going to have to cook for some man. 
May I present Coach Murdock? 
(A pplause.) 

Coacu: Well, girls, I’m not going to 
make any speech. You all know the 
old saying that the road to a man’s 
heart lies through his stomach, and 
if you want to get a man, feed him. 
I can’t give you any better advice 
except to say, feed him well, and by 
well, I mean give him vitamins — 
the vitamins that are to be found in 
a well-balanced diet of meats, fruits, 
milk and fresh vegetables. Now, I 
know the object of your contest was 
to find some substitutes for meat 
dishes. This is a fine idea, since there 
is every reason to conserve on our 
national meat supply. But regardless 
of what substitutions we may have 
to make in our diets — let’s not miss 
out on vitamins. Vitamins for Victory 
is a keen slogan and, just to show 
you I’m for it a hundred per cent, 
I’m going to have my picture taken 
with the winner of this contest. The 
photographer should be here any 
minute now, and as soon as the 
Chairman of the Judges has an- 
nounced her decision, I’m going to 
have my picture taken eating a big 
serving of whatever it is that has 
won the prize. So now, let me present 
Mrs. Harriet Morgan, who will an- 
nounce the winning recipe. Mrs. 
Morgan. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Morean: Really, girls, it was 
quite a treat to taste all your lovely 
dishes. The other ladies and myself 
were quite at a loss as to how to 
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decide on the best because they were 
all so good, until we tasted the very 
last one — Number 25. The name 
of it is Yankee Doodle Goulash, and 
the winner — I know you can hardly 
wait to hear the name. Well, I won’t 
keep you in suspense another minute. 
The winner is Miss Francis Arm- 
strong. (Applause and people crane 
their necks to see who will answer to the 
name. At first FRANK does not rise.) 

Mrs. Morcan: Miss Francis Arm- 
strong. Where is she? Come forward. 
Miss Armstrong, your prize is wait- 
ing for you. Ah! There she comes. 
Let’s give her another round of 
applause. (More applause as FRANK 
approaches the table.) 

Coacu: Miss Armstrong, you have 
won honor and distinction for your- 
self as a creative cook, and at the 
same time have earned a substantial 
reward in the shape of a twenty-five- 
dollar War Bond which it is my 
pleasure to present you at this time. 
(Hands Bond to FRANK.) 

FRANK: Thank you very much. 

Dr. ANDREWS (Shaking hands): And 
may I add my congratulations? 

Mrs. Moraan: We are all very proud 
of you, my dear. 

Mrs. VANE: Perhaps you have some 
more of those wonderful recipes up 
your sleeve. 

Mrs. Hatz: It is nice to meet a young 
girl who is so interested in domestic 
problems. (PHOTOGRAPHER enters 
with flashlight equipment.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: I guess I’m just in 
time. Sorry, Dr. Andrews. I couldn’t 
make it sooner. Held up in the office. 
But I’m anxious, to get a shot of this 
Meatless Menu Award. Is this the 





lucky young lady? 

Dr. ANDREWS: Miss Francis J. Arm- 
strong. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Pleased to meet you. 
Now, let’s do a shot of the young 
lady and the judges. (Arranges group- 
ing.) Here, Miss, you stand in the 
center holding your Bond and I 
want each of you ladies to pretend 
you are eating some of the — what- 
ever it is that won the prize. 

Mrs. Morcan: Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash. 

PHOTOGRAPHER (Handing them each a 
plate): Now, let’s see. Are we all set? 
(Steps back for a final look.) Every- 
body look this way, please. (Just as 
he is ready for the flash, Mrs. Mor- 
GAN gets an inspiration.) 

Mrs. Morecan: Oh, wait, wait! Just 
a minute, please. Let’s give our little 
star a chance to fix her hair. Every 
girl wants to look her very best in 
a picture. You’ll want to take this 
thing off. (Before FRANK can stop 
her, Mrs. MorcGan has whipped off 
the triangular scarf, thereby disclosing 
his haircut and his identity. There 
are gasps and giggles.) 

Dr. ANDREws: Why, Frank Armstrong! 
What is the meaning of this? 

Coacu: If I’m not a Chinese Grass- 
hopper, it’s Frank Armstrong. 

Mrs. Morean: If this is a joke, young 
man, it’s a mighty poor one. 

Mrs. VANE: You certainly owe us an 


apology. 

Mrs. Hae: Just what are you trying 
to do? 

Coacu: Shouldn’t we give the boy a 
chance to explain? 

FRANK: There’s really nothing to ex- 
plain — 


Mrs. MorGan: Oh, yes, there is. What 
are you doing in those clothes claim- 
ing a prize you didn’t win? 

Jo (Coming forward): But he did win 
it, Mrs. Morgan. Oh, dear, it’s all 
my fault. You see I sent in his recipe 
without his knowledge or consent. 

Trep: The poor guy was ashamed of 
claiming a prize in a girls’ contest, 
' Roce 

Nancy: I persuaded him to pose as a 
girl and accept the prize under the 
name of Francis instead of Frank. 

Jo: And that is his own name, so it’s 
perfectly legal. 

Dr. ANpREws: It all sounds pretty 
complicated to me. Is this a con- 
spiracy? 

Jo: Nothing of the sort. Frank didn’t 
know a thing about it until today. 
I knew he’d never let me send in his 
recipe if he knew about it. 

Coacu: Why not? 

Jo: Because he never wants to let any- 
one know he can cook. He thinks it’s 
sissy. (Laughter.) 

Dr. ANDREWS: Well, Frank, it looks 
as if this predicament is none of 
your making. 

Frank: It certainly isn’t, Sir. 

Trp: And no real harm’s been done. 

Coacu: Except to poor Frank’s feelings. 

FRANK: You mean I may keep the 
prize? 

Mrs. Moraan: After all, there was 
nothing in the contest rules dis- 
qualifying boys. 

Mrs. Hate: Not a word. 

Mrs. Vane: I think it’s very unusual 
to have a boy for the winner, and I 
heartily approve of it. 

Mrs. Moraan: And we’re sure it’s his 
very own work. 
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Jo: Everything but the name. I made 
that up. 

Coacu: Then I’d say Frank has won 
the prize fairly and squarely. (Shakes 
hands.) Congratulations all over 
again. 

Dr. ANpREws: And mine, too. Your 
only mistake was to think that cook- 
ing is a sissy job. I must confess I 
can stir up a cake that might win 
a prize on its own merit. And I can 
bake what you young folks might 
call a “mean pie.” (Laughter and 
applause.) Don’t forget for one min- 
ute that an army travels on its 
stomach, and there’s more than one 
husky young man in uniform today 
serving his country by counting 
calories and vitamins in the dishes 
he prepares for hungry soldiers. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Excuse me, sir, but 
what about my picture? 

Coacu: Ready any time now. 

FRANK: But not in these duds. 

Coacu: I should say not. Get rid of 
that female finery and look like your- 
self. 

Mrs. Morgan: And just to prove that 

the ladies in the house can be good 

sports about being defeated by a 

male cook, let’s all sing the song 





you'll find on the tables. Strangely 
enough, it’s a new version of Yankee 
Doodle. (While FRaNK removes his 
“fancy dress’’ outfit, the cast sings to 
the tune of “‘Yankee Doodle.’’) 
“Father and I went down to camp 

To see our nation’s soldiers 

And there we saw the men and boys 

As strong as granite boulders: 


“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 

Keep your messkits handy, 

Vitamins will pep you up 

And keep you feeling dandy!” 
(By the time the song has been sung 
twice, FRANK is readt: for the picture. 
The PHOTOGRAPHER calls: Ready, 
please. This way, everyone, and 
snaps the picture.) 


Coacu: And now it’s all over but the 


cheering. What do you say, Folks, 
three big ones for Frank Armstrong, 
the Yankee Doodle Cook of Hamil- 
ton High — Ready — hip — hip. 
(Curtains close on cast cheering for 
FRaNK and his Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash.) 


THE END 


Reprinted by popular request from our issue of 


February, 1943. 
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Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





The Big Idea 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Tom HoabLey, a young man in his late 
twenties 

Mary Carter, an alert, young girl; 
Tom’s assistant 

Mr. Nutter, a middle-aged manager of 
the Hiram Employment Agency. He 
is nervous and exaggerated in his 
manner 

Miss Hickey, a client in her early 
twenties 

Mr. Vance, a dignified business man in 
his fifties 

Mr. Spirrem, the pompous manager of 
Vance’s Store. He is also in his 
fifties and is very nattily attired. 


SCENE 1 

SetrinG: Tom’s private office. 

At Rise: Tom Hoan ey is sitting at 
the desk, right. After a moment, 
Mary enters right. Tom rises. 

Tom (Anziously): How did it go, 
Mary? 

Mary (Moving toward his desk): I’m 
not sure yet. It’s sort of touch and 
go. Here are the notes.on my first 
lecture. (Hands him papers) 

Tom: It has to be a go, Mary. I’ve 
staked everything on this idea. 

Mary: Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained. (Quickly) Oh, I’m sure this 
whole idea is basically sound. It’s 
just that I’m anxious to see some 
improvement. That takes time. 


Tom: With time and a teacher like you, 
they’re bound to improve. 

Mary: Flatterer. You wouldn’t be so 
certain if I told you one is ready to 
give up after the first lecture. 

Tom (Coming around desk): Just one 
out of ten? That’s a grand percent- 
age. Mary, if we can take ten so- 
called unemployable people, give 
them a two-week intensive training 
course and salvage half of them, 
we've struck a gold mine. 

Mary: You don’t have to sell me on 
the idea, but you do Mr. Nutter. 
Tom: Nutter! That old fubby dub 
hasn’t had a new idea since Uncle 
Hiram and he started this employ- 

ment agency. 

Mary: Granted. But if you can’t sell 
Nutter on this training school for 
unemployables, how are you going to 
sell Vance, and Sheepstead and all 
the other firms you want to do busi- 
ness with? 

Tom: With results. We have to get re- 
sults. Just one good case will con- 
vince them all. Give us two weeks 
and we'll have something. (Coming 
to Mary) And with you dangling be- 
fore me as a reward, I can’t fail. 

Mary (Moving away from him; coyly): 
Ah, ah! This was to be a business 
arrangement. Strictly business. 

Tom: Until this idea goes over. Then 
it’s monkey business. (They both 
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laugh. Nuvrer enters right, hur- 
riedly. He is carrying a newspaper 
and is obviously excited.) 

Nutter (As he enters): Mr. Hoadley! 
Mr. Hoadley! (Quickiy) Excuse me, 
Miss Carter, I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt, but I’m so perturbed. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened. 

Tom: Take it easy, Nutter. Tell us 
what’s wrong. 

Mary (Concerned): Sit down, I'll get 
you a glass of water. 

Nutter: No, no, no. You don’t under- 
stand, it isn’t I— it’s the firm. 
We’re ruined. The paper’s made a 
terrible mistake. (Dramatically) Look 
at this advertisement in today’s 
paper. (Pushes paper to Tom who 
takes it.) Never in all the years of the 
Hiram Employment Agency has 
anyone ever made such a mistake. 
Think of it, Miss Carter. That ad- 
vertisement reads as though we 
were looking for people who can’t 
keep jobs. (Sinks into chair) How 
could they make such a mistake? It 
will ruin us. 

Tom: Calm down, Nutter. Remember 
your blood pressure. There is noth- 
ing wrong with this. 

Nutter: Nothing wrong with it! You 
don’t mean... ? 

Mary: May I see it, Tom? 

Tom (Handing her the paper): Sure, 
read it. 

Mary (Reading): Wanted, applicants 


for reemployment training. If you 


have trouble keeping a job, see us 
about our intensive training course. 
Hiram Employment Agency. (Smil- 
ingly) That’s all right. Very clear, 
I'd say. 

Nutrer: Oh, Miss Carter, not you, 





too. Dear me, this is deliberate and 
it’s not a mistake. 

Tom: We’re going to run that adver- 
tisement for a month. 

NuttTer (Worriedly): I did hope that 
when your Uncle left you this busi- 
ness you’d be sensible and let us go 
on running it as we have for years. 
Can’t you see that our clients will 
soon begin to suspect that all we can 
send them will be people who can’t 
keep jobs?. Of course, we always 
have a few in these times. But we 
have a splendid reputation, and 
can’t afford to advertise that we 
have — ah — unemployables. 

Tom: But these people won’t be unem- 
ployable when we have trained them. 
I have shown you, Nutter, that 
about sixty per cent of the people 
who lose jobs, do so not because of 
lack of skill, but because of some 
quirk of their personalities. Maybe 
it is a mannerism, or lack of under- 
standing of business ethics, or dis- 
loyalty, or minor dishonesty. If only 
half of those people can be salvaged, 
the labor market will profit and so 
will we. We'll go places. 

Nutter: We'll go places all right. Into 
bankruptcy. 

Tom: That’s the chance we'll take. 
You’ve seen the statistics. 

Nutter (Rising; animated): Statistics! 
Quirks! Mannerisms! School for un- 
employables! Bah! (Quickly apolo- 
getic) Oh, excuse me for being so 
violent, but I am perturbed. One of 
them is out there now. I'll have 
nothing to do with her. 

Mary (Calmly): Mr. Nutter, you 
mustn’t get so excited over this. It 
isn’t good for you. I assure you this 


is a really big idea. And if you will 
just go along with us for a few weeks, 
we'll prove it. 

Notter: I'll try.to relax, but I don’t 
think I’ll be convinced. 

Tom: Send that girl in, and I’ll inter- 
view her. 

Nutrer (Moving to door, right): I 
tried, but I couldn’t get anywhere. 
The Hiram Agency never handles 
people like that. 

Tom: Someone hired her once. She 
had a job. 

Noutrer (With affected dignity): She 
never got it through the Hiram Em- 
ployment Agency. (He goes out right.) 

Mary: You didn’t get very far, Tom. 
He’s still your problem. 

Tom: I’m not worried. (Goes to desk) 
Sit over there and work at those 
papers or something while I inter- 
view this case. 

Mary (Moving to desk, left): I'll be all 
eyes and ears. (There is a knock on 
the door.) 

Tom (Loudly): Come in! (Miss Hickry 
enters. She is carelessly attired and is 
chewing gum) Have a seat, please. 
(Proffers her chair at desk.) 

Miss Hickey: Sure, thanks. 
seat.) 

Tom (Pleasantly): I suppose you came 
in answer to our advertisement. 
Would you mind giving me your 
name, and perhaps a little of your 
background? 

Miss Hickey: The name’s Hickey, 
Grace Hickey. I’ve been working at 
Vance’s Department Stores as a 
salesgirl, but I lost my job last week. 
They’re so fussy about every little 
thing, I don’t see how they keep 


anybody. 


(Takes 


Tom: How long did you work at 
Vance’s? 

Miss Hickey (Pertly): Long enough. 
About four weeks. Before that I 
worked at Jones’, and then at 
Little’s, and Brown’s. Oh, yes, I 
was at Hecker’s last Christmas 
time. 

Tom: Hmm. That’s quite a few jobs 
in one year. Wouldn’t you like to 
learn to keep a job? 

Miss Hickey (Defensively): Sure, but 
it’s not all my fault. They’re too 
fussy. Gosh, I took a sales course at 
Vance’s but it was just a lot of 
hokum. And just because I couldn’t 
remember how to make out a refund 
slip the floorwalker got mad. Gee he 
was awful. But when they sent me 
to the manager just because I was 
fifteen minutes late coming back 
from lunch a couple of days, that 
was the payoff. I told them I didn’t 
care if they fired me. 

Tom: And didn’t you care? 

Miss Hickey: Well, I did, really. After 
awhile you get tired of going into 
new places all the time. That’s why 
I came here. 

Tom: We'll see what we can do for you. 
Mary, do you think you can help 
this young lady? 

Mary (Smilingly): I’m sure I can help 
her. She has already learned a 
lesson, and her attitude is changing. 

Miss Hickey: Maybe I was a little flip 
with the customers and all that, but 
they were so fussy. 

Tom: You must realize, Miss Hickey, 
that the success of any store de- 
depends upon the relations between 
the customers and the employees. If 
you aren’t courteous to the custom- 
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ers, if you are careless about business 
forms, if you chew gum while you 
are working, the store will lose cus- 
tomers so they can’t afford to keep 
you. Now if you are willing to take 
our training course, we can teach 
you the employer’s point of view. 

Once you understand that, I guar- 
antee you'll keep the next job. 

Miss Hickey: I had a course at 
Vance’s. 

Mary: This is different. That was just 
on business forms of that store. 
What we teach is business ethics, 
and relations between employers 
and employees. Wouldn’t you like 
to try it? 

Miss Hicxry: What will it cost? 

Tom: Nothing. But if we place you, 
we'll just charge the usual commis- 
sion. We believe that we can prove 
to employers that to pay us to train, 
or rather retrain employees would be 
cheaper than having a heavy labor 
turnover. If you’ll come in at nine 
tomorrow, you can start with the 
next class. There will be ten of you 
in it. What do you say? 

Miss Hickey (Rising): Well, I have to 
work, and I haven’t kept a job. I’ll 
be here-—(Takes gum from mouth) 
without the gum. (Laughs as she 
exits.) 

Tom: That fills up that class. You have 
your job cut out for you. 

Mary (Rising): Two weeks from now, 
the real test will come. (NUTTER 
comes in suddenly.) 

Nutrer (Ezcitedly): Mr. Hoadley! 
Four more showed up. Really, it’s 
terrible. Such people! 

Tom (Smilingly): Four more, eh? 


Send them in. 
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Nutter: All at once? 

Tom: One at a time, of course. And 
Nutter, why don’t you take a few 
week’s vacation? You haven’t had 
one for a long time. 

Nutter: Vacation? 
this? Really, I.. 

Mary: Why don’t you, Mr. Nutter? 
You'll be so rested when you come 
back. 

Nutter: Rested? I couldn’t sleep for 
worry. I don’t know what’s going 
to happen from one day to the next. 
How could I go away and leave it? 
I’ll show them in, Mr. Hoadley. 

Tom (Laughingly): Have it your way, 
Nutter. But you might be sorry. 

Nutter (As he goes right): I am al- 
ready — sorry. (Ezits right. Tom 
and Mary laugh as the curtain falls 
on Scene 1.) 


At a time like 


ScENE 2 

Setrine: The same, two weeks later. 

At Rise: Tom and Mary are talking 
with Mr. Spirrem and Mr. VANCE. 
The latter two are apparently angry. 

Mr. Spirrem (Pompously): I tell you, 
young man, you are wasting Mr. 
Vance’s time and mine. You told 
me you had a new source of well- 
trained employees and you wanted 
us to look them over. Now you dare 
to suggest that we rehire former em- 
ployees whom we fired because they 
were unsatisfactory. It is _pre- 
posterous! 

Mr. Vance (Moderately): Mr. Spiffem 
is quite right. I have had very pleas- 
ant relations with this agency for 
over thirty years, but when you sug- 








gest that the only source of labor 

available is unemployables, well, 

you are wasting my time. 

Mary: But Mr. Vance, these people 
have been retrained and they are 
experienced. 

Mr. Spirrem: Experienced in losing 
jobs, no doubt. Shall we go, sir? 

Mr. Vance: Yes, I suppose so. You 
young people might have a big idea, 
but I don’t like experimentation. 

Tom (Moving to door): Just a few min- 
utes more, Mr. Vance. It might 
mean thousands of dollars to your 
firm. Mary, where are those statis- 
tics on the Vance labor turnover. 

Mary: Right here. (Goes to desk and 
produces papers) These show you 
have had an average turnover of 
eighteen per cent the past three 
years. 

Mr. Vance: Eh? Is it that high? 
(Takes papers from Mary) Mmm. 
Spiffem, why is it that high? 

Mr. Spirrem: It’s the labor market 
now, sir. It’s very unsatisfactory. 
Tom: That’s where we can help you. 

If we could reduce your labor turn- 
over by retraining your employees, 
we could save you money, couldn’t 

we? 

Mr. Spirrem: But... but... but... 

Mr. Vance: Spiffem, don’t start but- 
ting. (Jo Tom) He always does that 
when he gets disturbed. - Your idea is 
good, but is it sound? 

Mary: It is, Mr. Vance. We can prove 

it. Of ten people who finished the 

course yesterday, eight are ready for 
positions. The other two will be 


ready with further training. 
Tom: Wouldn’t you like to interview 
some of them? 
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Mr. Spirrem: But, but, vou don’t 
have time, sir. 

Mr. Vance: Don’t hurry me, Spiffem. 
This is beginning to make sense. 
We’ve been getting all our labor 
supply from you, eh? (Tom nods.) 
And we have a high turnover. If we 
reduce the turnover, we do less busi- 
ness with you. Then where do you 
come in? You lose money don’t you? 

Tom: No — we charge for the training, 
but it costs you less than the turn- 
over. You save the expense of re- 
hiring and training, you have well- 
trained employees, and we have 
your good will. We both gain. 

Mr. Spirrem: But... but... but... 

Mr. Vance: Stop your butting! Now 
young man, do you have some of 
those retrained now? 

Tom: We have, and we’d like to demon- 
strate the results of the retraining. 
Will you see for yourself? 

Mr. Spirrem: But, but, Mr. Vance... 

Mr. Vance: Spiffem! Don’t but me 
any more buts. We'll see what this 
is all about. I’m willing, young man. 

Tom: Very well. If you will go behind 
that screen there, I’ll interview a 
young lady whom you once fired as 
unemployable. I haven’t seen her 
since she started the course. (Mr. 
VANCE, with Mr. SpirremM protesting, 
goes behind the screen) Mary, send 
Miss Hickey in. 

Mary: Right away. (She goes out 
right. Tom sits at desk. After a mo- 
ment, Miss Hickey knocks and en- 
ters. Shes more neatly attired.) 

Miss Hickey: Did you wish to see me, 
Mr. Hoadley? 

Tom (Rising): Yes, Miss Hickey. I 
understand you have completed our 
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course now, and I wondered what 
you thought of it— and what you 
had learned. 

Miss Hickey: I think it is fine. Of 
course, it’s not easy to take at first. 
It’s not easy to admit you are wrong. 


Tom: Quite true. What have you 
learned? 
Miss Hickey (Smilingly): Among 


other things, not to chew gum while 
I’m working, and that courtesy is 
basic when dealing with customers. 
Good appearance, courteous man- 
ner, loyalty to your superiors. 

Tom: And how about the extra time 
for lunch? 

Miss Hickey 
course. 


: That was wrong, of 

The stores give their em- 
ployees ample time for lunch, and 
the hours aren’t long. 

Tom: Good. Now would you be will- 
ing to demonstrate how you might 
handle a customer? 

Miss Hickey: Here? How? 

Tom: We'll just pretend. You get be- 
hind this desk and be the salesgirl, 
and I’ll be the customer. What do 
you say? 

Miss Hickey: It doesn’t make sense, 
but it’s all right with me. (She 
moves behind desk. Smilingly) May 
I help you? 

Tom: Yes, but I’m not sure what I 
want. One of the men in our office is 
going into the service and we want. 
to buy him a present. 

Miss Hickey: I see. Well may I sug- 
gest that you go over to the third 
aisle where you'll find some very nice 
gifts for men — service men? 

Tom: Third aisle, eh? 

Miss Hickey: Yes, and if you don’t 
find what you want, ask Mr. Buffem 
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the floorwalker. 
help you. 

Tom (With enthusiasm): That’s grand. 
Miss Hickey. You learned your 
lessons well. (She moves around from 
desk.) Now I suppose you'd like a 
job. How would you like to go back 
to Vance’s? 

Miss Hickey: I'd like to, not only to 
prove to them that I could make 
good, but because there are many 
opportunities for advancement in 
their large store. But I’msurethey’d 
never take me back after the way I 
behaved. 

Tom: You can’t tell. You wait out in 
the other office and I’ll contact some 
employers. We'll have a job for you 
by tonight. 

Miss Hickey: Thank you. I’m very 
grateful. (She goes out right.) 

Tom: Well, Mr. Vance, what do you 
think now? 

Mr. Vance (Coming from behind 
screen): Incredible. 

Mr. Spirrem (Coming from screen): 
It’s just an act. But... but.. 

Mr. Vance: Maybe it is an aah 
Spiffem. But if that young lady can 
act as well as that in our store, we 
ought to teach them all some play 
acting. And you fired her! 

Mr. Spirrem: But... but... but.. 

Mr. Vance: Stop that indernel bet 
ting! You should have trained that 
girl properly, Spiffem. Young man, 
have you any more like her? 

Tom: We have seven others who have 
just finished the course. Some of 
them are clerical help, one is a truck 
driver, another a stock clerk. 

Mr. Vance: Are they all as employ- 
able as this girl? 


He’ll be glad to 


Tom: Yes, they are in their own fields. 
And they were all as unemployable 
as this girl was until they learned a 
few practical lessons. 

Mr. Vance: Good! Send them to me. 
And if you can make half of our so- 
called unemployables ready for work 
again, I’ll give you a contract to re- 
train our whole force — and you can 
start with Spiffem. 

Mr. Spirrem: But, but! 

Mr. Vance (Wryly): Do you see what 
I mean? Get that but out of him; 


he’s aregular old goat. (NUTTER 
comes in, sees Mr. VANCE.) 
Noutrer (Apologetically): Oh, Mr. 


Vance, I didn’t know you were here. 
I do hope you haven’t done any- 
thing drastic. I assure you things 
will be much different around here. 
I assure you. 

Mr. Vance: Nutter, you still with the 
firm, eh? Well, I’ll say things are 
going to be different. Quite an idea 
this young man has. 

Tom (Quickly): The idea is as much 
Mr. Nutter’s as it is mine, isn’t it? 

Nutter: Eh, oh. The idea? You see, 
Mr. Vance, 1... 

Mr. Vance: Well, Nutter. So you 
were behind it, eh? You had to wait 


until the old man got out before you 
could work it, eh? Pretty smart old 
codger you are. (Slaps him on back 
which makes Mr. Nvutrer cough) 


Come along, Spiffem. We'll send 
you back with the first class. I'll 
have my lawyer down in the morn- 
ing to draw up that contract. Good 
luck. (He exits with Spirrem who is 
protesting as they go out.) 

Nutter (Jn a daze): Contract, what 
contract? 

Tom (Happily): A contract to retrain 
all of Vance’s employees in a two- 
week refresher course. Man, it went 
over big! 

Nutter: Oh, not really 
comes in.) 

Mary: Tom, it went over. I could tell 
by their faces. 

Tom (Going to her, whirling her hap- 
pily): I'll say it did! And Nutter — 
you take charge for the next two 
weeks. We’re going on a vacation — 
a honeymoon, no less. 

Nutrer: A honeymoon! (Collapsing 
into chair) Oh, dear. I’ve seen every- 
thing now. (Mary hurriedly gets 
him a glass of water as the curtain 
lowers.) 


... (Mary 


THE END 
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Part Six 


For the Director 





The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as effectively, 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or realism 


Production Notes 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilitiesneed 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast”? from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 





ie 


Tue Sorr Heawrep GHost 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Ghost Family is dressed in 
long, white robes or sheets; their faces are 
pale. Scene II: The fortune teller is dressed 
in agypsy costume. Pierrette wears a black 
and white clown costume. The Master of 
Ceremonies wears a long-tailed coat, high 
silk hat, and a pair of gym shorts. Mr. 
Static is dressed in everyday clothes. The 
Masqueraders wear various Hallowe'en 
costumes. 

Properties: Magazine, compact, microphone. 

Setting: Scene 1: An everyday, modern living 
room can be suggested or a more macabre 
setting can be used. Scene II: No setting 
is required. All that is necessary is a piano 
placed at one side of the stage. 

Lighting: The lights black out in Scene IT ac- 
cording to script. 


Aut Tuts anp ALAN, Too 
Characters: 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. : 
Costumes: Karen wears lounging pajamas. 
Marge is dressed in sweater and slacks. 


shower cap on her head. Corky wears a 








Betty has a large bath towel wrapped 
around her sarong-fashion and wears 4 
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flowered housecoat. Diane wears a suit and 
hat with gloves and bag. 

Properties: Box of chocolates, nail polish, dress 
box containing a white evening dress, mud 
pack cream, diary, red evening slippers, 
Juliet evening cap, white evening slippers, 
bottle of perfume, white searf, bathrobe. 

Setting: A dormitory bedroom. Twin beds 
with chintz spreads stand on either side of 
a wide, recessed window up center. There 
is a deep window seat with bright cushions, 
and a small chest at the foot of each bed. 
Down left is a dressing table littered with 
photographs of young men, jars of complex- 
ion creams and perfume. Upstage left a 
closet door stands partly open. A lacy slip 
hangs on the doorknob. On the opposite 
wall is a door leading to the hall, and down 
right is a small table holding a telephone 
and a vase of flowers. A stuffed panda and 
a stuffed elephant lay on the floor near one 
of the beds. Downstage center is a desk 
with books on it. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Cuitp or Destiny 


Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Christopher Columbus, Bartholo- 
mew, and Diego wear Italian costumes of 
the late fifteenth century; all others, Span- 
ish costumes of the same period. 


Properties: A bow] of apples, a letter. 

Setting: The sitting room of a small Spanish 
inn. At the rear, a door, right center, and a 
window, left center, open upon the highway. 
Between this door and window, a bench. 
At right, a door leading to the passage be- 
fore the rooms of the inn. At front center, 
a small table, on which is a bowl of apples. 
A chair near each end of the table, and one 
behind it. 

Lighting: None required. 

PURLOINED 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Poe wears 
black trousers, black jacket, white shirt and 
a flowing black tie. Grimes wears pajamas 
and robe. 

Properties: Coat and hat for Mark, cigarettes, 
paper, suitcase, gun, bottle of wine, vase of 
flowers, portfolio, book and pencil for 
Messenger. 

Setting: There is a door at center rear with a 
light switch to the left. A closed suitcase 
stands near the switch. A bookcase with a 
sliding panel is in the left corner. Door at 
left center and a mussed bed in left fore- 
ground. A stuffed chair stands at the head 
of the bed. There is a table with a telephone 
next to the chair. Bureau with distorting 
mirror, pitcher and basin and towel stand 
at the right of the center door. At right 
stage is a table with a pen, kerosene lamp, 
portable typewriter, cigarettes, ash trays, 
etc., on it. A straight-backed chair is behind 
the table. At front right is the closet door. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Giory He DESERVES 

Characters: 11 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Columbus wears a long tunic with 
a corded belt. A cloak which is thrown back 
from his shoulders. Long stockings, low 
shoes with buckles and a black hat with 
plumes completes his costume. All other 
characters wear modern, everyday clothes. 

Properties: Notebooks, cameras, microphones. 

Setting: A large platform, decorated with red, 
white and blue bunting, stands in the center 
of the stage. Steps lead up to the platform 
and arailing runs completely around it except 
for opening for the stairs. Several chairs and 
aspeaker’s stand are placed on the platform. 

Lighting: None required. 

Tue Witcr’s PuMPKIN 

Characters: 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Betty wears a regular school dress. 
Anne is dressed in some appropriate Hal- 
lowe’en costume. Cindy wears a long, black 
cloak, mask and pointed hat. 

Properties: Small pumpkin, pencils, paper, 
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scissors, broom, package containing a 

Hallowe’en costume. 

Setting: A plainly furnished room. There are 
two doors, one opening on the porch, the 
other leading to a hall. In the center of the 
room is a table with a chair behind it, and 
one near either side. Other furnishings may 
be added. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Crystav FLAsK 

Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 18 minutes. 

Costumes: The Princess wears an elaborate 
satin robe with a crown on her head in 
Scenes II and III. The King and Queen 
wear long robes and crowns. The God- 
mothers are dressed in long, bright-colored 
gowns. One carries a silver flask and the 
other, a crystal flask. The Prince wears 
bright satin trousers, long white stockings, 
a blue velvet cape and matching hat. The 
Nurse is dressed in a long gray dress, white 
apron and cap. 

Properties: A large baby doll that can be 
used for the Princess in Scene I; silver flask, 
crystal flask, handkerchief. 

Setting: The stage should represent a room in 
the palace. This may be as elaborate as 
desired. Two large chairs should be in the 
center of the stage for the thrones. 

Lighting: None required. 


Joun GRUMLIE 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: John Grumblie is dressed in overalls 
and shirt. The rest of the characters wear 
appropriate modern clothes. 

Properties: Dresses, coats, shoes, kerchief, 
jacket, wood, cooking pot, box of oatmeal, 

ottle of milk, bowl for milk. 

Setting: A farmhouse kitchen with a Dutch 
oven fireplace at one side. There is a table 
with chairs around it in the center of the 
stage. The table is set with dishes and sil- 
verware. Other furnishings may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Maaic Jack-0-LANTERN 
Characters: Six male or female; extras, if de- 


sired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The elves are dressed in colored 
shorts with matching jerkins and pointed 
hats. They wear long colored hose, the 
toes of which are stuffed and made to curl 
up beyond the end of the foot. The goblins 
are dressed in shorts with matching jerkins, 
colored differently from the elves’ costumes. 
Trappy wears a large, red leaf on his hat. 
Micky wears a large red feather in his cap. 
Flappy should have large cardboard ears 
placed over his own ears. These may be 
attached with adhesive tape. 
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Properties: Jack-o-lantern, broomstick, scarlet 
leaf, large red feather. 

Setting: This may be a bare stage with no 
furnishings, or a wooded scene may be sug- 
gested by the backdrop. 

Lighting: None required. 


It’s A Maaic Tm 

Characters: 1 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday clothes. 

Properties: Books, knitting, small radio, head 
lights off stage. 

Setting: One end of a porch. If possible, there 
is a railing of low fence at back and left. 

here is a swing at the lower left. A couch 

stands in the center. There is a table with 
magazines, books, and a small radio at the 
upper left. A chair stands at the lower left. 

Lighting: The stage grows darker until there 
is a twilight effect. 


FacinG THE FUTURE 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In the prologue Larry and the Fore- 
man are wearing work clothes and welders’ 
helmets. In the play all the characters 
wear modern dress and Ted wears the uni- 
form of a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces. 

Bh cg Pieces of paper; check; newspaper; 
giass of milk and piece of cake on tray. 
Setting: At the back there are three evenly 
spaced windows. In the center is a large, 
well-worn divan. On either side, a bit down- 
stage are two easy chairs. Directly to the 
left of the divan is a small table with a 
cabinet radio on it. To the left of the divan 
is a floor lamp. Upstage right in front of the 
first window is a large library table on 
which there is a small lamp, a few books and 
magazines and a telephone. On a line with 
the table, between the second and third 
windows, is a bookcase; downstage left 
from this is a straight-back chair. At the 
extreme right is a door leading into the din- 
ing room; to the extreme left there is 

another door leading to the hall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Waat’s Cooxina? 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The judges are smartly dressed, 
wear hats, and red, white, and blue badges. 
Nancy and Jo may wear white dresses as 
uniforms. Frank and Ted are dressed in 
long trousers and sweaters. The other char- 
acters dress in everyday clothes. 

Properties: Glasses of water; plates; dishes of 

various foods that judges must taste; forks; 

a pair of wedgies; a triangular scarf; a skirt; 


lipstick; flash camera; an envelope to repre- 
sent the Bond. 

Setting: This is a typical school cafeteria. 
There are long tables across the back of the 


stage. On the wall are signs — Salads, 
Soups, Desserts, ete. Down center there is a 
table set for three, attractively decorated 
with flags and flowers. On either side of the 
center table there are two or three ordinary 
tables and chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Bie IpgEa 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear modern busi- 
ness clothes: Mr. Nutter and Mr. Vance 
wear dark suits and ties; Mr. Spiffem wears 
expensive but rather highly styled clothes. 
Miss Hickey wears two costumes — she is 
carelessly attired in the first scene, and 
wears a neat, conservative business dress in 
the second. 

Properties: Newspaper for Nutter, papers for 
Mary, papers on the desks, glass of water. 

Setting: There are two desks — one right for 
Tom and at left for Mary. There are 
several chairs about the office, files, and 
other office furniture. A screen is down left. 

Lighting: None required. 





Vocational Guidance Plays 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviation — “ Highways of Tomorrow’ (Febru- 
ary, 1943) 


“Ace Navigator” (November, 1944) 
Salesmanship — “‘ No Sale’’ (February, 1945) 


Stenography — ‘Wanted — A Stenographer" 
(November, 1942) 


Insurance — ‘The Legacy”’ (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “ His First Patient’ (November, 
1944) 


Farming — ‘‘Born to the Soil’ (December, 
1944) 
Business — ‘Business is Business’ (January, 


1945) 
Radio — “Service for Hubert” (October, 1944) 
Journalism — ‘‘Cub Reporter’ (March, 1945) 
Teaching —‘‘We But Teach’’ (April, 1945) 


General —‘“‘A Career for Ralph’’ (December, 
1942) 
* Hail — The Genie’ (May, 1943) 
“Bluebird’s Children” (May, 1945) 


Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by subscribers for 10c each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, y for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. ; 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 











Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


TeacHiInG THroucH Rapro. By William B. 

Levenson. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

It is only in recent years that schools have 
begun to realize the importance of radio as an 
instrument for education. Even now there 
are relatively few schools which use radio as 
part of their curricula. One of the outstanding 
examples of the wide use to which radio may 
be put in teaching processes is to be found in 
the Cleveland (Ohio) public school system. 
Having begun with broadcasts to classrooms, 
this school system gradually expanded its 
broadcasting, developed high school radio 
workshops, and in other ways fitted radio into 
normal school procedures. 

This book is an account of the steps leading 
to the present use of radio in the Cleveland 
school system, and gives an evaluation of its 
experiences in this field. The author is well 
equipped for writing such a volume since he 
is the Directing Supervisor of Radio in the 
Cleveland schools. This book should be of 
interest to school administrators and teachers 
throughout the country. (TJ eachers.) 


AMATEUR THEATRE HANDBOOK. 
C. Davis. Greenberg. $3.00. 
Since there is hardly a school in the country 

that does not at some time during the year 
produce plays either in the classroom, as- 
sembly, or as a dramatic club performance, 
there is a need for a handy manual of this type 
which is a comprehensive guide to all phases of 
amateur play production. Such subjects as 
play selection, casting, make-up, rehearsals, 
staging, scenery building, stage lighting, and 
many others are discussed in a practical 
manner. (Teachers.) 

Goop Troupers ALL. By Gladys Malvern- 
Macrea Smith Co., $2.50. 

To anyone interested in the historical or 
production aspects of the theatre, this book is 
something of a treat. For it covers in a color- 
ful way the history of the theatre in America 
from 1829 to 1905, beginning with the illustri- 
ous Joseph Jefferson. But several other noted 
actors of this period are dealt with here: 
Junius Brutus Booth, John Drew, Maurice 
Barrymore, Julia Dean, and many more. The 
book makes very good reading and is at once 
entertaining and informative. 

The author is well known for her biographies 
of Anna Pavlova (Dancing Star), Katharine 
Cornell (Curtain Going Up!), and Harry 
Lauder (Valiant Minstrel.) (Junior High and 
up.) 


By Eugene 
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Tap Liycotn: THE Presmpent’s Son. 
T. Morris Longstreth. The 
Press. $2.50. 

Viewing the presidency in Lincoln’s time 
through the eyes of his son, Tad, is a novel 
approach to the Civil War period. Using a 
fictional, anecdotal style, the author, whose 
work has appeared in Pays, gives us a lively 
picture of life at the White House during the 
turbulent Civil War period. Although on the 
surface this is the story of the antics of Tad 
Lincoln, the reader is also given the story of 
Abe and Mary Todd Lincoln and many 
dramatic moments in the history of our coun- 
try. This book would be particularly enjoy- 
able to young people in junior high school. 
(Junior High and older.) 


By 


Westminster 


One-Act Piays For Topay. Edited by 
Francis J. Griffith and Joseph Mersand. 
Globe Book Co. $1.44. 

It is the purpose of the authors of this book 
to “familiarize boys and girls in our high 
schools with modern dramatic and theatrical 
art.” They aim to do this through an an- 
thology of one-act plays of various types: 
monologues and dialogues; poetry and prose; 
radio and stage. The plays of such well-known 
writers as Paul Green, Percival Wilde, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Hallie Flanagan Davis, and 
others are included in this volume. (Junior 
High and older.) 


Tue Buack Spanten Mystery. By Betty 
Cavanna. The Westminster Press. $2.00. 
The present story will help satisfy the eager 

demand of young people for mysteries. The 
author retains the same “doggy” background 
of her previous book, Puppy Stakes, in this 
exciting, fast-moving, yet wholesome mystery 
of the thoroughbred spaniels. The twins in 
the story act as the detectives who finally 
solve the mystery. (Junior High and older.) 


Tue Rout or Drums. By Lucille Wallower. 

Albert Whitman & Co. $2.00. 

Here is an attractive and dramatic book 
laid in the American Revolution. It is 
about a young drummer boy wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine Creek. The story is full 
of action and excitement and should appeal 
particularly to children in the upper grades. 
The book is very well designed and has unusu- 
ally effective and colorful papers and drawings. 
(Intermediate.) 
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Sop-Hovse Days. By Ralph V. Hunkins and 
rer Hunkins Allen. American Book Co. 
1.12. 

This is the third and final book, chrono- 
logically, in the excellent “Tales of the 
Prairies” series by these authors. Designed 
for children in grades four to six, T'epee Days, 
the first in the series, dealt with unique facts 
about the Plains Indians; Trapper Days with 
the scouts and trappers who pioneered west- 























































































































4 ward; and the present volume with the early 
r ranchers and farmers and first settlers of the 
West. The material is not the original work 
€ of the authors, but is made up of good adapta- 
el tions from famous works such as Cowboy 
S Songs by John A. Lomax; The Story of a Cow- 
Be boy by Emerson Hough; Prairie Song and 
ly Western Story by Hamlin Garland; Cimarron 
“ by Edna Ferber; and others. (Jntermediate.) 
ad : 
of ADVENTURES WITH THE Gops. By Catharine 
ny F. Sellew. Little Brown & Co., $2.00. 
in- It is a pleasure to have a book of mythology 
ov- that is pitched at the reading level of young 
ol. children, since the usual books on this subject 
are difficult for young people to read and un- 
derstand. This author has re-written sixteen 
by stories from Greek mythology using simple 
nd. words and thoughts, so that they read like 
fairy tales. The book will serve as a pleasant 
ook introduction to mythological lore and is sure 
high to whet the readers’ desire for more reading of 
rical this type. A pronouncing glossary is also in- 
- an- cluded, showing phonetically how the names 
ypes: should be pronounced. (Intermediate.) 
rose; 
hown Heiio Axuaska. By Sarah Litchfield. Illus- 
— trated by Kurt Wiese. Albert Whitman & Co. 
, a $1.25. 
wnvor Full-color and black and white illustrations 
by the well known illustrator, Kurt Wiese, 
set off the excellent text of this book about 
Betty Alaska, a once-remote land now closely linked 
00. with our country by the famous Alaska High- 
> eager way. It is designed for readers of elementary 
. babe grade level and deals simply with the discov- 
groun ery and development of this territory. (Inter- 
in ba mediate.) 
ys 






Metinpy’s Mepau. By Georgene Faulkner 
and John Becker. Julian Messner. $2.00. 
What is especially outstanding about this 

book is that its main character is a little Negro 

girl, whom the authors treat with dignity and 
understanding. The book is the story of 

Melindy’s efforts to achieve recognition equal 

to that won by her ancestors in the Civil War, 

Spanish-American War, and the first World 

War — and she finally does. The book is 

written in a straightforward manner which 

does not either patronize or sentimentalize the 

Negro race, but treats the Negro characters as 

citizens in a democracy. Through the ac- 

































































GRIFFITH & MERSAND’S 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FOR TODAY 


A well planned collection of a variety 
of types of modern plays with an un- 
usual appeal to the youth of today. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 














counts of the achievements of Melindy’s 
great-grandfather, grandfather and father, 
the authors bring in historical background, 
skillfully blended with Negro life today. 
(Intermediate.) 


Inenka. By Lee Kingman. Illustrated by 
Arnold Edwin Bare. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 

The author of Pierre Pidgeon has written 
here another gay book dealing this time with 
the adventures of a little Russian girl at 
school, on the farm and at home. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate for children in the ele- 
mentary grades and will serve to satisfy some 
of their curiousity about Russia, of which 
they have been hearing so much in recent 
years. It is beautifully illustrated in unusual 
colors. Miss Kingman has written for PLays, 
and it is a real treat to see another of her fine 
books. (Primary grades.) 


GOLDEN SonGsBoox. Selected and arranged by 
Katharine Tyler Wessels. [Illustrated by 
Gertrude Elliott. Simon and Schuster. $1.00. 
This is an extremely good collection of sixty 

of the best loved songs of childhood, including 
the words and music of many of the old stand- 
bys, as well as others less well known that 
children will find equally charming. The illus- 
trations in color are delightful, and all in all 
this is an excellent value. (Primary grades 
and up.) 


9 Cry-Basy Doutis. A folk tale adapted by 
Josepine B. Bernhard. Illustrated by Irena 
Lorentowicz. Roy Publishers. $1.00. 

This picture-book story is a humorous ac- 
count of nine ery-baby dolls, based upon a 
Polish folk tale. The illustrations are vivid 
and striking, and suitable to the text. (Prim- 
ary grades.) 














PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in October 


In addition to the many fine one for holi- 
days and special occasions - lished in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
revious issues for the celebration of the fol- 
owing events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A Saca or tHe Norsemen (For Junior 
Ds 020 Koukbahen September, 1941 

October 12th — Columbus Day 


ADMIRAL OF THE OcgAN Sxa (For Junior 
| SS Se gerne September, 1941 
Brave ADMIRAL ‘(For Junior High) 


ber, 1944 

Tae Bor Dreamer (For Junior High) 
‘aher. 1943 
For tHe Giory or Spatn (For Inter- 
a .October, 1944 
Cotumsus Sais THE Sea (For Inter- 
mediates)........ ......October, 1944 
Cotumsvs Awaxkes (For  Intermedi- 
EE re are September, 1941 


Son or Cotumsus (For Primary Grades) 
September, 1941 
Taerr Masestres’ Commanp’ (Radio 


MRS <nhsens’ . September, 1941 
October 28th — Anniversary of the Statute of 
Libert 


y 
Tue Sratrve Speaks (Radio Play) 
September, 1941 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the 


ress 
Frast Frespom (Radio Play) October, 194) 


October 30th — Hallowe'en ' . 
Tue Youncgst Wircs (For Junior High) 


Ortober, 1943 
Hiesianp Lap (For Junior High) 
October, 1944 
Unpver tHe Harvest Moon (For Inter- 
ES RRO a October, 1944 
Gosurn Parave (For Intermediates) 
October, 1942 
Patsy SHows Txem (For Intermediates) 
October, 1941 
Tae Maaic Broom (For Primary Grades) 
October, 1942 
Taz Mactc Pompxmn (For Primary 
Grades) . .. October, 1941 
Oup Lapy Wircr’s Party (For Primary 
Grades)....... October. 1941 


Tae Cat Wo WanTED To Rive A Broom 
(For Primary Grades)... .October, 1944 
THIRTEEN AND HALLOWEEN (For Primary 
_ Bent i MRE ES October, 1944 
Tae Litre Wirce Wao Forcor (For 
Primary Grades)... . : .October, 1944 

Tue Maaic Spe. (For Primary Grades) 
October, 1943 
Any of these pe well as those in current 
issues, may be pr + royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10¢ each. To eliminate book- 
ing we suggest payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for emall quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 








WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery HAatu 





COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 






































8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 









you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


(CO I enclose $......,... 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
Ds 5. ob idm ae Fase HEE NKR sn bic db e0d neta 
OD vnnitmdiniete ebtbéascedtsanntnnset 
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Row-Peterson Plays 


Our new oy of Plays for 
Children is ready. A card will bring 
it to you. 


@ Full-length plays for Chikiren’s 
Theatre. 


@ Collections of plays for special 
occasions. 

@ Plays with music. 

@ The prize-winning operetta, 
Sunny, from the Seattle Junior 
Programs, Inc. Contest 

@ Legends in Action, a beautiful 
clothbound book of 140 pages. 

@ Plays for Halloween, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, 
and other special days. 

Three catalogs for the asking. Check 

the one you want: Plays for Children 

. . » Basic Catalo of. lays (junior 

and senior high schools) . . . Supple- 

ment to Basic Catalog (junior and 
senior high schools). 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 




















Gladys Malvern 
(Author of Curtain Going Up! etc.) 
has just written the, star- 
studded story of one of the 
greatest American actors of all 
time in 


LQ Goon > 
TROUPERS ALL 


The story of JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


A colorful, carefully docu- 
mented and revealing biog- 
raphy of the man and of the 
theatre of his day (1829-1905). 
Illustrated with old playpbills, etc. 


At ALL Booxstores, $2.50 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


FOR EVERY ELEMENTARY GRADE 


Units — Projects — Aris — Crafts — Music — Songs — Nature Material 
Program Ideas — Special Features 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The ideal teacher’s help for the child-centered school. Everything in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES has been published to meet expressed needs of teachers in city schools, 
in one-room rural schools, in consolidated schools, 


Accent is on motivating and correlating material — things to do and to make for more 


resultful learning. 


Ten issues per year. Each issue contains ample material for all grades, Over twenty 


full-page project, art, and craft ideas, 


only $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25¢ additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 
Special Offer: An introductory subscription, 5 months for $1.50 


FREE: Send for additional information 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 North Clark Street 


Dept. p 


Cnicago 40 
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TEACHERS! 


Don’t fail to order copies of “History of the Book” by Margaret N. Hincks, for use 
with your Book Week programs this fall. This long narrative poem, illustrated by 
W. A. Dwiggins, covers the whole range of the printed word — from the days of the 
cave~iwellers to the present. Nothing else like it. Makes an excellent reading to 
accompany tableaux or exhibit of book-making materials. The supply is limited and 
we cannot send on approval — so order promptly to avoid disappointment. Price, 
25 cents a copy or 20 cents if ordered in lots of ten or more. Please mention Plays. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 248 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 




















The ideal play fon Book Week — 





Caddie Woodlawn 


by CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


That delightful story about seven lively pioneer children, that 
won the Newbery Medal in 1935 as the most distinguished 


book of the year for children, has now been dramatized by 
the author. 


Full of action and humor, it is excellent for junior high school 


production. No royalty is required from schools or libraries. 
Order now for Book Week! $1.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 





